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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 














MAX MULLER, 
THE DISTINGUISHED PHILOLOGIST. 
intial 

Tus eminent philologist possesses a 
temperament of exceedingly fine quality ; 
in the portrait there is no expression 
or conformation allied to that heaviness 
which is almost always a physiognomical 
accessory to the German face. The out- 
lines are clear and sharp, the nose Gre- 
cian, the mouth delicate, the forehead 
noble. He is not deficient in those forces 
which a full back-head supplies, but the 
mass of the brain appears to lie forward 
of the meatus auditorius, or opening of 
the ear, indicating profound intellectual 
capacity. He possesses in a marked de- 
gree that type of brain which adapts one 
to study, research, and mental applica- 
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PORTRAIT OF MAX MULLER, THE PHILOLOGIST. 





tion. He isa natural student; ¢. ¢., in- | ization to acquire learning, especially the 
clined by the mere gravity of his organ- | principles and theories laid down by 
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thinkers and investigators. He appre 
ciates the logical relations of subjects, 
finds enjoyment in tracing the sources 
of ascertained facts, and appreciates re- 
sults in proportion as he cofmprehends 
the principles involved and the extent of 
their elaboration. 

The elements which form a steady, 
persevering character are eminently Mr. 
Miller’s, He is well poised; not fearful 
of consequences when he has once as- 
sumed responsibility,—and not reluctant 
in taking such responsibility as his sphere 
and circumstances may present. His 
large Continuity evinces the serenely 
balanced and direct thinker. When oc- 
cupied in the examination of an intricate 
question, his thoughts do not diverge, but 
fasten their intensity to the thing in 
hand ; hence he is clear, direct, convin- 
cing, and thorough as a reasoner-and in- 
vestigator. His memory partaking of 
this closeness of thought is keen and re- 
tentive ; whatever engages his attention 
becomes absorbed into the omnium gath- 
erum of his mind. 

He properly graces the professor’s 
chair, and that, too, of a department of 
learning as profound as it is useful in the 
study of man and his relations. 

BIOGRAPHY. — 

FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN MULLER, or, as he 
is better known among us, Max Miller, the 
author of the “Rig Veda,” “ Lectures on the 
Science of Language,” and other works of 
linguistic science, was born on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1823, at Dessau, the capital of the duchy 
of Anhalt Dessau, Germany. He is the son of 
Wilhelm Maller, who acquired some distinction 
by his researches in the ancient German lan- 
guage and literature ; and, as a poet, his “ Free- 
dom Songs of the Greeks,” which appeared. in 
1821, received a cordial reception, and were 
extensively circulated. Miller's elementary 
education was obtained chiefly at the ducal- 
school of his native place, and, later, under 
Professor Carus, in Leipsic, and at the Nicolai 
School in the same city, where he was intro- 
duced into the elements of science. Part of 
his early youth was also devoted to music and 
poetry. He was a proficient on the pianoforte 
at eight years of age, and wrote a poem on the 
occasion of the Book Printers’ Jubilee in Leip- 
sic, in 1840, which gained him great applause 
and the life-long friendship of Mendelssohn. 
He completed his academic course at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, where he studied the Hebrew 


study of the Sanscrit, the rich depository of his 
later investigations. He applied himself with 
especial earnestness to Sanscrit, and as early 
as 1844 translated and published “ Hitopadesa,” 





an old collection of Indian fables. In the same 
year he left Leipsic, and betaking himself to 
the Berlin University, there studied assiduously 
the old Sanscrit manuscripts, and attended the 
lectures of Bokh, Heyne, and others, being en- 
couraged by the great Humboldt to further 
zeal. He was then always fresh, joyous, and 
progressive in the studies of his choice; and 
by his zeal soon won the esteem, the friend- 
ship, and encouragement of educated men. 

Maller’s youthful ardor is seen to advantage 
in the following fact: The celebrated poet 
and Persian scholar, Friedrich Rackert, was 
at that time called to the University of Berlin. 
Rackert hoped to give lectures on the Persian 
language, but announced them with hardly the 
expectation of a single hearer. When the day 
arrived for the commencement of the lectures, 
he found, truly, that he had only a single 
hearer—Max Miller. Ruckert was grieved, 
and not willing to proceed unless his audience 
was increased to at least three. But Miller 
was determined to hear the-gifted professor, 
and after assuring him that he would procure 
other two students, went among his acquaint- 
ances and laid the facts of the case before 
them. The result was that Miller returned 
with the required two, to whom Rickert com- 
menced, though somewhat dispiritedly, his lec- 
tures. But the earnest attention of, and rapid 
progress made by, the three pupils, especially 
Miller, proved a great delight to Rickert. 
He became inspired with greater enthusiasm 
himself, and the whole course was gone through 
with complete satisfaction to all concerned. 

In the same year, 1844, Miller received the 
Doctor’s diploma from the University of Leip- 
sic. In 1845 the fame of the celebrated Sans- 
crit scholar Burnouf drew him to Paris, in 
order to attend his lectures, and to procure 
materials for an edition of the Rig Veda—the 
oldest Brahmin sacred hymns in the Sanscrit. 
In order to maintain himself, attend the lec- 
tures, and study, he found himself obliged to 
engage in copying learned manuscripts ; for, in 
spite of the recommendations of Humboldt and 
the esteem of Burnouf, he had to depend en- 
tirely upon his own resources. But he kept 
steadily at work on the Veda; and when he 
had gained money sufficient, he determined to 
go to England, and read the Sanscrit treasures 
in the British Museum. He did not understand 
a word of English when he found himself in 


London for the first time ; but introducing him-’ 


self to Professor Wilson, then President of the 
Asiatic Society and the first Sanscrit authority 
in England, he was immediately given employ- 
ment in arranging the manuscripts of the So- 
ciety. This furnished him with the means of 
subsistence ; but he intended to return to Ger- 
many as soon as he possibly could; and when 
he had saved money enough for his homeward 
journey, he made all preparations to depart, 
visiting the office of the Prussian representa- 
tive in order to procure the necessary pass. 
This proved to be a most fortunate circum- 
stance. The learned Bunsen was at that time 
the Prussian ambassador, and he had already 





heard of Miller through Humboldt. He felt 
immediately drawn toward the young scholar, 
and finally persuaded him to remain in Lon- 
don. He examined the Rig Veda, and en- 
couraged Miller to proceed with the work, 
making himself responsible for the means. 
And he nobly kept his word. Miller with joy 
took up the work on the Rig Veda again. 
Wilson desired at the same time that the 
Asiatic Society in the East Indies should 
publish the same work with the aid of learned 
Brahmins there, but the proposition found lit- 
tle favor with English scholars. Max Miller 
now proposed to complete the work with the 
means of the East India Company. Wilson at 
first refused to entertain this proposition, but fin- 
ally agreed that the work should appear in En- 
gland, and he himself undertake its translation. 
Miller immediately entered into this arrange- 
ment, and devoted himself to the task of com- 
pleting the work, the first volume appearing, we 
believe, in 1847, bearing the title “ Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins.” 

Immediately after the publication of this 
first volume Miller was induced by English 
scientific scholars, with Bunsen at their head, 
to give public lectures in Oxford University on 
the Bengal language. This he did, receiving 
such a warm reception as determined him to 
prolong his stay. At first he made his appear- 
ance as Deputy Professor of European lan- 
guages, and in 1847 assumed his special profes- 
sorship. His fame increased with each lecture 
and with each volume of the Rig Veda. The 
latter was finally enlarged to four quarto vol- 
umes, each of one thousand pages. In the 
preparation of these he was assisted by Dr. 
Aufrecht, who afterward became Sanscrit 
Professor in Edinburgh. In 1850 Miller was 
appointed Deputy Taylorian Professor of 
Literary History and Comparative Grammar 
in Oxford. The prejudice with which he had 
been regarded by many English scholars and 
members of the University gradually gave way 
to an admiration for his genius. In 1856 he 
was elected Ordinary Professor, the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred, and the privi- 
leges of a Fellow accorded him—the first 
“foreigner” to whom this highest academic 
honor had ever been given. Many other 
privileges were granted; und he is said to 
have been the first who dared to marry with- 
out losing the privileges of a “ Fellow.” 

In 1857 Professor Wilson died, leaving 
yacant the Sanscrit chair in Oxford. Besides 
Maller there was only another candidate, 
Professor Cowell, of Calcutta, who soon with- 
drew from the contest. As soon as Miller was 
announced in his new position, he was opposed 
by certain members of the University on eccle- 
siastical grounds, but he finally triumphed. In 
the same year he published his “ Buddhism, 
and Buddhist Pilgrims,” followed by s “ His- 
tory of the Sanscrit Literature.” His previous 
works are a treatise “On the Comparative 
Philology of the Indo-European Languages 
in its bearing on the Early Civilization of Man- 
kind” (1854); a “Proposal for a Missionary 
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Alphabet” (1855); “ Languages of the Seat of 
War in the East” (1855) ; an earlier translation 
of “ Kalidasa’s Megha-Duta,” published at 
Kénigsberg in 1847, and other works. These 
and his lectures now made him the most popu- 
lar philological lecturer in England. In 1861 
he published the substance of his lectures, 
under the title of “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in April, May, and June, 
1861,” and dedicated “to the members of the 
University of Oxford, both resident and non- 
resident, to whom I am indebted for numerous 
proofs of sympathy and kindness during the 
last twelve years, in grateful acknowledgment 
of their generous support on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1860.” The English press and public 
gave the work a very cordial reception, and 
numerous editions have been sold both in 
England and America. 

The “ Lectures on the Science of Language” 
“do not pretend to be more than an introduc- 
tion” to the science; they are the substance of 
the “ researches into the history of languages 
and into the nature of human speech which 
have been carried on in England, France, and 
Germany ”*—a science of very modern date. 
The following is a synopsis of the work: 
The Science of Language reveals wonders far 
greater than the bewildering enigmas and 
myths which it displaces. It shows the natural 
and inevitable growth of mythical tales from 
words and phrases, and forces on the mind the 
idea of a law of language, simple and power- 
ful. It undertakes to show the working of this 
law, not by proposition, but by facts. Human 
speech admits only of a growth. In it thereis 
a continuous change which man can not pre- 
vent. The Aryan speech, in its earliest stage, 
consisted wholly of open sounds, and these 
probably without any aspirates, and in this 
stage no word existed except such as expressed 
sensible ideas. Man had probably lived for 
ages before the process of metaphor had 
created a single term to convey an imma- 
terial conception. The working of metaphor 
can be traced, in its conversion of general 
notions, into personal beings, and ih the trans- 
lation of phrases applied originally to outward 
phenomena into incidents professedly histori- 
cal. Man may at first have been mute; cer- 
tainly during a long period probably could not 
express more than the merest bodily sensa- 
tions. “It was an event in the history of man 
when the ideas of father, mother, brother, 
sister, husband, wife were first conceived 
and first uttered. It was an era when the 
numerals from one to ten had been framed, 
and when words like law, right, virtue, love 
had been added to the dictionary of man. It 
was a revelation—the greatest of all revelations 
—when the conception of a Creator, a Ruler, 
a Father of man—when the name of God was 
for the first time uttered in this world.” “The 
Science of Language thus leads up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the 
very dawn of man’s life on earth; and where 


* Westminster Review. 1862. 








the words which we have heard so often 
from the days of our childhood--‘ And the 
whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech’—assume a meaning more natural, 
more intelligible, more convincing than they 
ever had before.” Such, in brief, are a few 
points of the Science of Language—a science 
without which, he adds, “ the circle of physi- 
cal sciences would be incomplete. The whole 
natural creation tends toward man; without 
man, nature would be incomplete and purpose- 
less. The Science of Man, therefore, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Anthropology, must form the 
crown of all the natural sciences. And if it is 
language by which man differs from all other 
created things, the Science of Language has a 
right to hold its foremost place.” 

A remarkable feature of Professor Miller’s 
work—as it is written in English—is its 
extreme purity of expression. The same is 
noteworthy in his later work, “Chips from 
a German Workshop” (1868); and what a 
critic says in the Saturday Review applies to 
all his later writings in an equal degree: “ On 
one point there can be no difference of opinion, 
namely, as to the wonderful mastery which 
Professor Maller, a foreigner, has gained over 
the English language. We do not think that 
any one reading a page of one of these essays 
would for a moment attribute them to any one 
but a native Englishman! And what is more, 
Professor Miller is really one of the best En- 
glish writers of the day. He employs our lan- 
guage not only with ease and vigor, but with 
conspicuous purity and good taste. He rises 
altogether above the fashionable vulgarisms of 
the day We welcome every work of 
Professor Miller as a real addition to the En- 
glish literature, in point of style no less than in 
point of matter.” This is probably the highest 
compliment the English could pay to their 
gifted German resident. 

As a philologist Professor Maller undoubt- 
edly holds a high and honored position. But 
he ranks far below the greater Bopp in the real 
genius of his researches and attainments. His 
eminence is due mainly to his isolated position 
in philological science in England, though the 
earnest student in his youth well deserves his 
extended reputation of to-day. He laid before 
the English world, in his Lectures on the 
Science of Language, matter from an almost 
new field. He built on the solid German 
foundation of his predecessors, and presented 
his science in the most popular form that it is 
possible to giveit; and his position to-day is 
that of a priest and pioneer of German science 
in England. It has been reported that Mr. 
Miller has accepted a professorship recently 
offered him by the trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and that he will shortly arrive in the 
United States for the purpose of assuming its 
functions. To this, educated Americans can 
have no objection, but will doubtless, with 


consentient voice, welcome the distinguished 
par ger «ogy he pec his pospperces | here, 
and rejoice in so important an acq ion to 
ee eee Ae eee 
and literatare. 





On Ethuslagp. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spursheim. 





ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
—o— 

Tue antiquity of the human race, as demon- 
strated by remains discovered in the geological 
strata of North America, formed the chief topic 
of discussion before the American Science As- 
sociation, at its recent general session in Chi- 
cago. The views expressed by several emi- 
nent naturalists and geologists, and the many 
evidences adduced in support of the theory 
of man’s great antiquity, are sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant our bringing the subject to 
the notice of our readers. 

Whether or not the theory is in conflict with 
the Mosaic account of man’s creation as re- 
ceived by theologians, it nevertheless seems ir- 
refutable. Pure science reaches forward to its 
conclusions through media of an indisputable 
character, facts; and when results have been 
thus substantially attained which appear to 
contradict the revelations of Him whom we 
call God, the Creator, a most serious dilemma 
is presented, a dilemma which may be disposed 
of only, as it would seem, by the discovery of 
an error in our generally received interpreta- 
tions of those revelations. If, however, “ the 
wisdom of man is but foolishness with God,” 
in what respect could man more gravely err than 
in his attempts to interpret the writing of the 
Most High, and to understand thoroughly His 
ways toward mankind. As the character and 
purposes of the Infinite are entirely beyond the 
comprehension of the finite, it is presumptuous 
folly for the finite to attempt to limit that char- 
acter by definition, and those purposes by de- 
scription. All serious minds will approve this. 
A corollary may be drawn from such a conclu- 
sion to the effect that Scripture being the re- 
vealed will of God, is to be interpreted with 
the utmost latitude, and the utmost care exer- 
cised in the literal application of any part of 
it. Of course we allude especially to its sym- 
bolism. There are passages, and we think they 
constitute the larger portion of the Bible, whose 
signification is comparatively simple, and which 
scarcely admit of more than one construction. 
But when we approach those portions which 
have an assertatory or declaratory character, 
and which, if accepted Miéerally, seem to clash 
with some manifest conclusion of experience 
and reason, we feel compelled, for the sake of 
conscience and moral consistency, to hold in 
abeyance all preconceived notions. Many an 
obscure passage of Scripture has been clearly 
elucidated by scientific methods. Especially 
is this the case with prophetic revelation ; and 
we may justly look forward to the develop- 
ments brought about by scientific investigators 
to enlighten us with reference to Bible teach- 
ing on the subject of man’s origin. 

Let us examine briefly what our savans in 
council assembled at Chicago had to say of our 
remote ancestors. Mr. Charles Whittlesey enu- 
merated several races of whose existence be- 
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fore the red man there are abundant evidences 
in the superposed strata of North America, 
viz., the mound builders; a race that lived in 
the territory which is now Wisconsin ; a war- 
like race inhabiting the region south of lakes 
Erie and Ontario; a people deyoutly given to 
religious rites in the region of Mexico. The 
periods during which these races flourished 
have not been ascertained ; but it seems cer- 
tain that they extend many thousands of years 
into the dim past—thousands of years before 
the Christian era. Pottery, arrow-heads, and 
other works of man have been found in con- 
junction with and beneath the bones of the 
mastodon and megatherium, animals of whose 
existence there is no record save that of their 
imbedded skeletons. In regard to the time 
the Indians have occupied this country, the 
following fact is pertinent. Three skeletons 
were found in a cave beneath a heap of accu- 
mulations several feet in depth. The crania 
were so nearly perfect that there was left no 
doubt of their being the crania of red men. 
These bones were computed to have been 
placed in their sepulcher 2,000 years ago. A 
jaw and tooth were found in a stratum and 
pronounced by Prof. Agassiz to have been 
there 10,000 years, and must have belonged to 
the bronze men or the stone men, as they are 
called. These stone men belong to the second 
period of pre-historic times, or to an age esti- 
mated at from 7,000 to 10,000 years back. 

Mr. J. W. Foster stated that there were recent 
discoveries which warranted a much greater 
antiquity for the human race than that shown 
by the estimates already given. Along the 
banks of the Nile excavations have been made 
to a great depth, and from them fragments of 
burned brick have been taken out. Calculating 
from the depth of mud deposited by the Nile 
each century, an age of 36,000 years is ascrib- 
ed to the men who burned those bricks. The 
Pyramids are founded on the handiwork of 
man buried deep beneath the soil on which 
their hoary foundations rest. The feet of Na- 
poleon’s soldiers, upon whom thirty centuries 
looked down from the piles of granite above 
them, trod upon earth which for three centv- 
ries of centuries had embraced the relics of a 
mighty race. The discovery of a human skel- 
eton in California deep down in the gold 
drift, and covered by five successive deposits 
of lava, also carries back the antiquity of man 
to a period far beyond the stone age. 

Prof. J. D. Whitney gave an account of a 
human skull well preserved which had been 
found in Bald Mountain, near Altaville, Cali- 
fornia, 130 feet below the surface of the ground, 
beneath formations of basalt and strata of lava. 
He had himself visited the locality of the dis- 
covery and used the best means in his power 
to thoroughly sift the matter to its foundation, 
and could find nothing on which to hinge a 
doubt as to the authenticity of the discovery. 

Professors Silliman and Blake discussed this 
discovery at some length, but without in any 
particular denying it. Their attitude appeared 
to be that of a suspension of judgment, the 
reasonable effect of a startling development ; 





for if the antiquity of this skull is to be esti- 
mated by the usual geological approximations, 
the depth at which it was found in the exca- 
vation, and. the many changes which had 
taken place in the earth’s crust around and 
above it, would assign it to a period of anti- 
quity ages anterior to that to which geologists 
have placed the earliest men. 

There were those in this learned assembly 
who differed in their views from the distin- 
guished gentlemen already mentioned, and 
whose opinions are of some weight in scien- 
tific circles. 

Prof. True remarked that exaggeration, cre- 
dulity, and mystification were the tendencies 
of the age. Now that the bones of man have 
been found associated with those of the masto- 
don, it would be expected for a year or two to 
come that every mastodon found would have 
a human skeleton beneath it. He, however, 
did not believe in this amazing antiquity of the 
human race. 

Prof. Andrews thought there was a practical 
joke at the bottom of the Calaveras County 
skull discovery as detailed by Prof. Whitney. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, the eminent nat- 
uralist and lecturer, was present during this 
discussion, and made a few common-sense re- 
flections on the manner in which specimens 
involving important scientific questions were 
preserved. He urged the necessity of taking 
up and preserving with them the original ma- 
terial in which fossils were found. This sim- 
ple precaution would relieve investigators of 
many doubts and answer many inquiries in a 
satisfactory way. 

Whether or not the discovery that man is a 
hundred or a thousand centuries old will sub- 
serve any practical purpose in the enlighten- 
ment and progress of the present man, we are 
not prepared to definitely say. We do not see 
the practical connection of such a matter with 
the real objects and necessities of society, and 
think that no great end would be promoted by 
its demonstration. Yet no objection would be 
urged to such demonstration, for our organ of 
Wonder, like that of Americans in general, is 
hungry for the new and startling. Let things 
“be done decently,” however; let them be 
proved before their assertion. Mere delief, one 
way or the other, proves nothing. It is knowl- 
edge we want. 


ooo 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Tue way to freedom is through obedience to 
law; the way to bondage is through laxity of 
self-government. The basis of civil society is 
the conviction that men can, and do, dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong; between 
geod and evil; between the just and the un- 
just; between yours and mine. If men can 
recognize these things, and obey them, then 
laws have nothing to do, and laws may grow 
mild. Just in proportion to the responsible- 
ness of the individual, laws have little to do. 
No country requires so little governing as one 
in which the people govern themselves. If 
self-government is wanting, then- laws must 





have more of the iron in them, and penalties 
must be more stern. You can change the 
name, and no longer call it “penalty ;” you 
can call it motive or help; but still it will be 
pain ; and pain is that which men do not like. 
External arrangements to compel right con- 
duct must be augmented just in proportion as 
interior ability to generate right conduct be- 
comes enfeebled.. The man that takes care of 
himself is the freest man in the world. The 
man that can not control his own passions or 
feelings, or conduct, goes back into the cold 
embrace of irresistible natural laws, or modifi- 
cations of them, which men make in the help 
of society. 

The doctrine of liberty of choice, and of per- 
sonal responsibility for conduct and character, 
leads to personal excellence, to social purity, 
and to civil liberty. The contrary view, that 
man is irresistibly controlled by external laws, 
although at first sight it may seem to give men 
greater scope and variety, yet leads directly to 
despotism and cruelty. I believe that the 
doctrine of the irresponsibleness of man in one 
hundred years, or in three generations, would 
again lock up society in the embrace of irre- 
fragable despotism. I hold that dignity of 
man intellectually, his nobility in the house- 
hold and in society, his power and his glory in 
his various civil associations, and even the 
liberty of the state, strange as you may think 
it, turns upon the doctrine of free agency and 
moral accountability. Ifyou look back through 
history you will find that those ages which 
have been most potential under the influence 
of this doctrine have been ages marked by the 
birth of liberty in the state ; while, on the con- 
trary, any doctrine that tends to lower human 
responsibility and moral accountability tends 
also to lower manhood, to reduce the purity of 
the household, and ultimately to bring society 
itself into bondage. The doctrine of account- 
ability begets in society a broader and broader 
intelligence, and lays deeper and deeper the 
foundations of liberty.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


i ae 


Tue Gulf Stream is a river in the ocean. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, while 
its current is warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its 
fountain, and its mouth is the Arctic seas. 
There is in the world no other so majestic 
flow of water. Its current is more rapid than 
the Mississippi or the Amazon, and its volume 
more than a thousand times greater. Its 
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On Psochologs. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infini‘e, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless ianer sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what mo more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARBE. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


MACBETH. 

Dr. SAMUEL Jonson, in his review of the 
play of Macbeth, says: 

“This play is deservedly celebrated for the 
propriety of its fiction, and the solemnity, 
grandeur, and variety of its action; but it has 
no nice discriminations of character ; the events 
are too great to admit of particular disposi- 
tions, and the course of the action necessarily 
determines the conduct of the agents.” 

This is correct, and the only part of the 
Doctor’s remarks upon the play worthy a mas- 
terly reviewer. How meagre and wide of the 
mark is his next paragraph : 

“The danger of ambition is well described ; 
and I know not whether it may not be said in 
defense of some parts, which now seem im- 
probable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was 
necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” 

Is, then, the subject of the play of Macbeth 
the danger of ambition? Has all its splendid 
fiction, solemn grandeur, and variety of action 
merely evolved this as the great illustration of 
Shakspeare’s masterpiece? To say that Mac- 
beth was ambitious, is critically next to noth- 
ing; or that a wicked ambition is dangerous, 
is still more puerile im nice discrimination of 
review. Now, in Richard, the ambition of a 
very incarnate Satan, and his greatness of char- 
acter in the likeness of his physical malforma- 
tion, with the weaving of circumstances in 
keeping therewith, form the subject and shap- 
ing of the play. Othello, again (at his very 
mention), brings up to us the most famous 
illustrated chapter of jealousy; while Lear is 
the rarest gem of tragedy set in the ingratitude 
of daughters. Thus is it with all of Shak- 
speare’s plays. Ihave a distinct remembrance 
of hearing a star actor make Richard to say, 
“Great men have great sins; ambition is 
mine.” I could not find it in the text, but am 
still impressed with having heard it many 
times. Whether it is in the acting copies or 
not, it is a critique in itself of the subject of 
the play of Richard III. But Dr. Johnson has 
given this subject to Macbeth. “The danger 
of ambition is well described,” is the Doctor's 
remark upon the complex theme of the play of 
Macbeth. If all the splendid efforts of that 
noble work were merely to illustrate ambition, 
then Richard has stolen from Macbeth his 
subject. . 

The grand subject of the tragedy of Mac- 
beth is the illustration of the evil agencies 
of the world working out their dramas among 
mortals. This is an epic theme. In it we 
have something more than a gorgeous dra- 
matic portraiture of character; and it is 





this epic subject, so masterly handled, that 
constitutes the play before us a master- 
piece. Not, however, that Macbeth himself is 
superior to Hamlet, or Richard, or Lear, or 
Shylock. Indeed, it would be presumption to 
assert a pre-eminence for either, when all are 
pre-eminent, and drawn out to the last effort 
of their capacity; but the superiority of the 
play is in the fact that it is burdened with a 
subject kindred to that of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” and yet brought into the compressed 
body of a legitimate acting drama. This is 
the crowning triumph ; an epic poem on the 
stage in dramatic performance! Macbeth him- 
self is but as an episode of the vast argument 
that takes in all humanity. Now we saw in 
Richard III. that Gloster’s very metaphysics 
grow out of his physical malformation, and the 
play out of Richard ; but it is the reverse with 
Macbeth. He is born of the subject, and is not 
the parent to the subject. Mark this in the very 
opening of the two plays, and fail not to notice 
a striking instance of Shakspeare’s perfect dra- 
matic methods, abounding everywhere in his 
works : 
[Enter GiostER.] 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
Then comes that famous passage— 
But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass, etc. 
It is one of the greatest of Richard’s soliloquies, 
and we have it at the very opening of the play. 
This is a very remarkable exception in dra- 
matic composition, for the chief actor to open, 
and that, too, with one of his best soliloquies. 
But Richard holds the subject; and in his 
opening he gives the prophecy of the play, 
and it is all evolved from himself. See how 
different in Macbeth : 
“ When shall we three meet again ?”’ etc. 
“Upon the heath, 
There to meet with Macbeth.” 

In this case we have an equally peculiar 
dramatic form in the opening as in that of 
Richard. This play, too, is opened by those 
who hold the chief subject, and out of whom 
all the action is evolved. But it is not Mac- 
beth; it is the supernatural agencies that hold 
the drama. This shows the epic quality and 
method; a play superior in its essence and 
theme to the character and action of its chief 
human personage! The evil agencies of the 
world leading a soul, great in its twinship of 
good and evil, to its ruin through ambition—a 
ruling passion in great men—was the theme 
that Shakspeare was about to illustrate when 
he gave his supernatural powers the opening 
of the play, and made them call up Macbeth 
into the body of their drama. But this is not 
all. The subject has a vast bearing beyond 
the individual Macbeth. It takes in all man- 
kind; and we have a grand illustration of the 
mighty theme of supernatural powers working 
out their dramas among nations and mortals 
in general. The view of the dark sides of this 
stupendous subject—the blended drama of our 
mortality and immortality—successfully illus- 





trated in actual performance, and we have the 
whole. The sun-side is the other half which, 
though not brought out, is in the prophecy of 
the theme. We have the whole in substance. 
Night illustrates Day as much as Day does it- 
self; and more strikingly are we impressed 
with the two great ordinances of nature when 
Night reigns. ; : 

The human mind is pregnant from the very 
birth with the twin ordinances of Day and 
Night in our mortal-immortal drama of life. 
Another moment and the twin shall be born, 
and the Day and Night of two worlds— 
which are but two halves of one birth—shall 
be fairly revealed before us. Thus it has been 
for six thousand years, and we are never more 
than that one brief moment from the delivery. 
Divines and poets have, in a long illustrious 
train, taken their turns at the bed-side of 
mother Mortality, to help on the other birth ; 
and Shakspeare is chief among them there— 
and among poets none has helped the birth as 
much ashe. At last he reaches the culmina- 
tion of the capacity of genius, and gives us in 
an acting play the great drama performed be- 
tween the beings of two worlds. All is made 
literal to the audience, and the natural and 
supernatural blended into the harmony of one 
great action—that harmony made more sono- 
rous and unique by the very demoniac discords 
of the play. Yet Dr. Johnson saw in this 
matchless dramatic achievement no grander 
design than the necessity which Shakspeare 
felt “to warn credulity against vain and illu- 
sive predictions.” Dr. Johnson did not under- 
stand Shakspeare’s great work, nor was his 
robust but rude mind capable. of appreciating 
so fine and subtile a composition in which 
the metaphysics of our two worlds are crowd- 
ed. The Doctor has brought down a very epic 
fiction into his circle of a ghost story, or the 
telling of fortunes by the tea-cup. 

Pass now to the type and character of Mac- 
beth, and see the essence and theme of this 
epic drama unfolded in his action and person. 
I have affirmed that he is born of the 
subject, and is not the parent tf it. He 
is the chief instrwment in the hands of the 
superhuman powers. He is a medium—a 
clairvoyant in his metaphysics ; and from the 
time that he makes his entrée to the close of 
his action, he is under the influence, and a son 
of supernatural solicitude. The potent man- 
agers of the play bring him on by their charms. 
In the linkings of the weird text, in the super- 
human development, it was apparent that 
Shakspeare had given to the play a complete 
inner movement, so much so, that when ab- 
stracted it possessed in itself an entirety. Let 
us here give the linkings of the subject and 
action as embodied and evolved in the person 
of Macbeth—this clairvoyant regicide—who 
sees invisible things, and holds midnight con- 
sultations with beings of another world. 

[inter Maczera and Baxgvo.]} 
Mach. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Bang. How far is’t call'd to Forres ?—What are these, 


So wither'’d and so wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the carth, 
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And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you anght 

That man may question? You seem to under- 
stand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips. 

Then follow the predictions of the witches 
concerning Macbeth’s advancement, promising 
him that he shall be thane of Cawdor, and 
then king: ~ 
1 Witch, All hail, Macbeth! all hail to thee, thane of 

Glamis! 
2 Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 
3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king hereafter. 

Here it is apparent that Banquo fancies he 
has the subject, but in Macbeth’s soul it has 
another form from its very birth. It is temp- 
tation, not ambition. 

Bang. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 

Things that do sound so fair? 

Macbeth did not fear to be ambitious; did 
not fear to challenge immortal powers; did 
not fear to call them “black and midnight 
hags ;” but he feared himself—feared the 
whirlpool of temptation into which he was 
hurled, like the archangel cast down from 
heaven upon the burning lake, lost and con- 
founded by the fall; feared the direful war- 
fare of the mighty elements of good and evil 
opening now their storm upon his soul. A 
moment, and the fiend need stay no longer to 
pursue their theme. Temptation has the mas- 
tery. More eager than they is he to open the 
matter farther. 

Mach. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge 

you. 

Follow the subtile working of temptation in 
the mind of our hero. 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Bang. You shall be king. 

Then the arrival of the king’s messengers, 

who hail Macbeth “ thane of Cawdor.” 
Banq. What, can the devil speak true ? 

But in Macbeth it has not this direct work- 
ing; it takes the subtler method of doubt to 
reach the ecstasy of conviction. Banquo 
doubts not the strange greeting from the king, 
but is directly on his guard with, “ What, can 
the devil speak true ?” 

Macbeth challenges the truth, to be more 
fully convinced. 

The thane of Cawdor lives? Why do you dress me in 
borrow’'d robes ? 

The fact confirmed by circumstance, the 
theme of temptation continues. 

Macb. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor ! 
The greatest is behind. * * * 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them ? 

See how much better Banquo understood 

the subject than did Dr. Johnson. 

Banq. That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But "tis strange: 
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And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest q 

Js this a commentary on ambition or on the 

great subject of human temptation? It is 
Shakspeare that thus interprets himself. He 
knew his theme. Out of this subject our im- 
mortal poet has worked more sermons for the 
pulpit than from any other of his plays, not 
excepting Hamlet. It also gave him the op- 
portunity for some of his finest metaphysical 
touches, and in no play have we nobler pas- 
sages than in that of Macbeth. He is more of 
the divine and moralist even than the dreamy, 
philosophical Dane, for he has more of the 
subject to be illustrated in his life. He holds 
their best argument—the warfare of the good 
and the evil—the great play of man’s soul pass- 
ing through the fire of life’s temptation. Here 
is a fine characteristic passage, which we beg 
to quote, to follow our dramatic master’s great 
moral strain : 
Macd. Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperialtheme. * * * * 

This supernatural soliciting 

Can not be ill; can not be good :—if ill, 

Why bath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing ina truth? Iam thane of Cawdor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 

Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is 

But what is not, 





Here is murder already conceived, and the 
ecstasy of fear, that makes his “ seated heart 
knock at his ribs against the use of nature,” is 
the fear lest Macbeth will vanquish Macbeth 
and lose his own soul in his victory. 

For a fine description of the character of 
Macbeth let us pass to Lady Macbeth’s open- 
ing scene. She enters in her imperial rapture, 
reading her lord’s letter relating his meeting 
with the weird sisters. 

Lady M. Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shall be 

What thon art promised :—Yet do I fear thy 
nature ; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To reach the nearest way: Thou would’st be 
great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou 
would’st highly, 

That would'st thou holily; would’st not play 
false, 

And yet would’st wrongly win; thoud’st have, 

Great Glamis, that which cries, 

Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 

And that whichrather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wish should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. 


Have we not here a human subject for Satan 
to work apon? Could there be created for 
the archfiend a fitter soul to tempt? a soul 
great in its twinship of good and evil and ac- 
tive in its qualities. Our master is seen in all 





his works. Shakspeare creates for all his 
varied subjects fitting souls. The reviewer 
that touches our immortal dramatist should 
be careful in his every touch, for Shakspeare 
has left his own reviews in his text. Johnson 
has made the theme of the play ambition. 
Macbeth’s creator reviewed him thus: “Thou 
would st be great ; art not without ambition; 
but without the illness should attend it.” But 
see the essence of character mixed for Shak- 
speare’s chosen theme, which is not ambition. 
“Yet do I fear it is too full o’ the milk of 
human kindness to reach the nearest way. * 
* * * What thou would’st Azghly, that 
would’st thou holily ; would’st not play false, 
and yet would’st wrongly win; thoud’st have, 
great Glamis, that which cries, Thus thou must 
do, if thou have it ; and that which rather thou 
dost fear to do, than wish shoula be undone.” 
What a mixture of character is here for Shak- 
speare’s vast design! The pauper summary 
of Dr. Johnson on the play, “ The danger of 
ambition is well described,” is annihilated by 
the theme evolved of human temptation, mag- 
nificently described in the self-warfare and 
ruin of a soul mighty in its qualities of good 
and evil. 

Macd. If it were done, when ‘tis done, then "twere well 

It were done quickly; if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 


With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here,— 


(Now for a sermon in a passing loaded 
thought upon our immortal essence and man’s 
hereafter.) 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We jump the life to come. 
(Another sermon upon the present judgment 
of human acts quickly follows.) 
But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: This even-handed jus- 
tice 


Cc ds the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. 





Now mark the good and evil moving in 
him, in one of the noblest passages of poetic 
description. 

He's here in double trust ; 
First, as I am his ki and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trampet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.—I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other. 


Macbeth has won his soul from the hands 





_of the fiends. Duncan is saved and Satan is 


vanquished; but he flies to his daughter, 
Satanna, crying, Come to my help. She is 
known on earth as Lady Macbeth. He has 
many daughters among men, but Satannu is 
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his eldest and best beloved, and Macbeth mar- 
ried her. 

The theme can not progress farther than 
Macbeth’s great soliloquy, unless some one 
comes to Satan’s help. Shakspeare never 
bungles his werk. A lesser than he might 
manage by bungling. He can not triumph by 
a bungle in art and nature. His play must 
end, or he must bring some one on to Satan’s 
help to continue the theme of temptation 
more potent than the weird sisters—more 
potent than Macbeth’s evil thought—more 
potent than the archfiend himself, who has 
fied, vanquished. Iago would be a mere fea- 
ther’s weight thrown into the plot, for the 
devil himself has fled in dismay at the close 
of the matchless soliloquy of Macbeth. Othel- 
lo’s subject is jealousy: this the epic of hu- 
man temptation. Who shall be sent now 
Satan himself is vanquished? There is one 
more potent than he, and only one in such a 
theme. It is the woman! 

[Enter Lavy Macserts.] 
L. Macb. He has almost supp’d. Why have you left the 
chamber ? 

Macb. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

L. Mach. Know you not he has? 

Mach. We will proceed no further in this business ; 
He hath honor’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest 

gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? Hath it slept 
since ? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have 
that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem: 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 

Note the finest of moral sermons upon what 
manhood might dare without losing itself in 
its daring. 

Maced. Pr'ythee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 


But how shall the soul of Macbeth resist the 
power of this assault: 


L. Mach. What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you 
would 
Be so much more than man. 
place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their 
fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck; and 
know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me: 
T would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless 
gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, 
As you have done to this. 
If we should fail,— 
We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. 


Nor time, nor 





To review the character of Lady Macbeth 
in her entirety is more than can be here 
attempted. She properly belongs to Shak- 
speare’s female characters. I design no more 
than to call her up to reveal her husband, and 
not to deal, in special review, with that awful 
imperial character which has left Mrs. Sarah 
Siddons such an imposing memory. 


Mach. Bring forth men-children only! 


For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 

The daughter of Satan has won her father’s 
issue, and the first act ends directly with her 
husband now kneeling lost at that father’s feet. 
The devil holds the ground. 

There is in Macbeth’s essence that subtile 
psychological sense which be.cngs to clair- 
voyant natures. It is revealed even before 
crime, or a murderous business in design, had 
made conscience fanciful. As soon as he is 
brought into the action, he sees and converses 
with creatures of the ether world. So did 
Banquo ; but he was merely under their passing 
spell. Macbeth has a metaphysical union with 
the inner world; he has a sense in him as a 
gift of nature or witchcraft to see and hear 
what others present have no sight to see, or 
sense to give a vocal echo to a voiceless speech. 
The celebrated “dagger scene” is a psycho- 
logical exposition, but even to the actors them- 
selves it is appreciated most for its great 
dramatic opportunity. Note it here for its 
psychology as well: 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee; 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? Or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind; a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal’st me the way that I was going 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made fools 0’ the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still: 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There's no such thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. 


What scene-painting for murder is there in 
the following: 


Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleeper; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and withered murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel the welf, 
Whose howl’s watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, toward his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thon sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabont, 
And takes the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it. 


Unlike ‘the modern charlatan dramatists, 
Shakspeare needs not the stage manager and 
his flimsy paraphernalia, scarcely the scenic 
artist, scarcely our Garricks and our Keans to 
make him what he is in dramatic art. He is 
greater to the critic in his closet than to him 
in performance on the stage. 





I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

What musical jugglery or orchestral accom- 
paniment can add effect to this? ’Twould but 
burlesque the awful import of the text and 
the scene. 

The deed is done. Macbeth has a new birth. 
It rushes upon his consciousness like a horrid 
self-transformation, and he flees aghast before 
his new-born self, that now pursues Macbeth 
of holier days. 

Mach. One cried God bless us / and Amen the other: 

As they had seen me, with these hangman's 
hands, 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say God bless us. 
L. Mach. Consider it not so deeply. 
Aach. But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Is this the ecstacy of ambition in its great 
leap to the throne? Did Richard kill Henry 
VI. thus: “ Down, down to hell, and say I 
sent thee there?” Gloster, beardless, would 
have murdered half mankind to have hits head 
“impaled with a glorious crown.” Is it not 
rather man’s soul—tempted—lost—awaking to 
the consciousness that it has bartered itself 
away to the Fiend but one brief moment 
before? Yet what a world of new experience 
has that one moment brought. “ But where- 
fore could I not pronounce Amen?” etc., would 
make Mercy weep. With it for a text, a 
Spurgeon or a Beecher might drown a congre- 
gation in tears. The following of the same 
quality is matchless, and in it we have again a 
psychological exposition : 

Mach. Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravel'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 
course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast :— 
What do you mean? 
Still it cried, Sleep no more! to all the house : 
Glamis hath murder’d sleep; and therefore 
Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no 
more! 


His wife bids him go carry the daggers back 
and smear the sleeping grooms with blood. 
How unlike Gloster’s, “and buried gentle 
Tyrrel” (after the murder of his nephews) is 
this: 


Macd. T'll go no more: 


Iam afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on’t again, I dare not. 
How, too, unlike his wife’s— 
Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: *tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 
Lady Macbeth holds a great episode of the 
theme of the play, and hers now # ambition, 
and not temptation; and does she not clear 


| her way to the throne in Gloster’s own style: 
| so would Macbeth had Shakspeare designed 


his play to be “the danger of ambition well 
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described,” and we should never have found 
in Macbeth a consciousness of guilt so “ well 
described.” 
Macb. How is’t with me, when every noise appalls me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 
eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 
rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red. 
[Re-enter Lavy Macsera.)} 
My hands are of your color: but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 

But Macbeth had not a “ white heart” at the 
opening of the play. He was the valiant, 
victorious generalissimo of Scotland’s armies. 
He illustrates in his transformation his own 
sermon on moral philosophy. “I dare do all 
that may become a man; who dares do more, 
is none.” 

When he screwed his courage to the “ stick- 
ing place” he lost his daring. 

To know my deed,—t were best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thon could'st. 

A great personator of Macbeth will give to 
“T would thou could’st” a mighty soul-wail, to 
touch an audience to the very heart. 

But Macbeth soon got familiar with murder, 
and waded in blood; but the new sense which 
conscience and metaphysical charms endowed 
him with grew. At the banquet scene the 
ghost of Banquo rises and sits in the place of 
Macbeth; but it is a ghost only to Macbeth. 
He alone has the psychological sense to see the 
inner world. His ecstacy of horror throws the 
company into confusion. His lady explains to 
them in brief his malady, and then to him, 

Are you a man? 
Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
Which might appall the devil. 
O proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which you said 
Led you to Duncan. * * * * 
Macb. Prythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how 
eay you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak 
too. 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 
(Guost disappears.]} 


Maced. 


The scene is crowded with fime passages, 
and the dramatic opportunities are immense. 
Blood hath been shed ere now, I’ the olden time, 

Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 

Aye, and since too, marders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end. 

But that was when Macbeth was innocent 
of crime. He is reading now from his volume 
of the “judgment here,” whose sequel shall be 
in the dread hereafter. 

Tt will have blood ; they say blood will have blood; 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak ; 
Angurs, and understood relations, have 

By maggot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. 

But Macbeth is a soul falling headlong 
henceforth forever. 
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I will to-morrow 
(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters ; 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know 
By the worst means, the worst; for mine own good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 

What a gospel sermon is this! Universal 
experience crowded into one man, to tell how 
deeply damned we are by sin, though hell 
should be a very myth. The “ bottomless pit” 
may be a fiction, but there is a poetic truth in 
the conception. Macbeth has been falling 
headlong down that pit of hell since he 
murdered Duncan—“ murdered sleep”—mur- 
dered his soul's rest. 

At length Shakspeare’s mighty subject con- 
quers even Sat«.1’s daughter: 

L. Mach. Here's the smell of the blood still : 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
Sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

But Dr. Johnson saw no more in this great 
epic theme than “ambition well described,” 
and even apologized for this glorious play: 
“ And I know not whether it may not be said 
in defense of some parts, which now seem 
improbable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was 
necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” Did Homer write the 
liad to warn the Greeks against their my- 
thology? Did Milton weave into his gorgeous 
poem its splendid supernatural fiction, to 
nullify its own influence over the human mind ? 
Genius is earnest and full of faith and love for 
its subjects. Shakspeare had faith in his 
works, and there is a love expressed in their 
magnificent execution. So with Milton; so 
with Homer. They created their Dliad, their 
Paradise Lost, and their Macbeth to be im- 
mortal—to live forever in the faith and interest 
of mankind, and not to “warn credulity” 
against their own mighty potency. 

i 


Tue Par VALUE or Brars.—Working as 
an ordinary hand in a Philadelphia ship-yard 
was a man named John L. Knowlton. His 
peculiarity was, that while others of his class 
were at ale-houses, or indulging in a jollifica- 
tion, he was incessantly engaged in studying 
upon mechanical combinations. One of his 
companions secured a poodle dog, and spent 
six months in teaching the quadruped to exe- 
cute a jig upon its hind legs. Knowlton spent 
the same period in discovering some method 
by which he could saw out ship timber in a 
beveled form. The first man taught his dog to 
dance—Knowlton, in the same time, discovered 
a mechanical combination that enabled him to 
do in two hours the work that would occupy a 
dozen men, by a slow and laborious process, an 
entire day. That saw is now in use in all the 
ship-yards of the country. It cuts a beam to a 
curved shape as quickly as an ordinary saw- 
mil saw rips up a straight plank. Knowlton 
continued his experiments. He took no part 
in parades or target shootings, and in a short 
time afterward he secured a patent for a 
machine that turns any material whatever into 
a perfectly spherical form. He sold a portion 





of his patent for a sum that is equivalent to a 
fortune. The machine is now in operation 
in this city cleaning off cannon-balls for the 
Government. When the balls come from the 
mold their surface is incrusted, and the ordi- 
nary process of smoothing was slow and wear- 
isome. This machine almost in an instant, 
and with mathematical accuracy, peels it to 
the surface of the metal, at the same time 
smoothing out any deviations from the perfect 
form. The same plain, unassuming man has 
invented a boring machine, that was tested in 
the presence of a number of scientific gentle- 
men. It bored at the rate of twenty-two 
inches an hour, through a block of granite, 
with a pressure of but three hundred pounds 
upon the drill. A gentleman present offered 
him ten thousand dollars upon the spot for a 
part interest in the invention, in Europe, and 
the offer was accepted on the spot. The moral 
of all this is, that people who keep on study- 
ing are sure to achieve something. Mr. 
Knowlton doesn’t consider himself by any 
means brilliant, but if once inspired with an 
idea, he pursues it until he forces it into tangi- 
ble shape. If everybody would follow copy, 
the world would be less filled with idlers and 
the streets with grumblers and malcontents. 

[The mechanical powers of Americans have 
been more exercised, perhaps, than those of 
other people, as seen in the greater number of 
our inventions; but we do believe greater 
achievements are to be made in this direction 
by our inventors than have yet been dreamed 
of. The par value of brains will be increased 
just in proportion as we know how to use 
them. We believe that there are many minds 
now exhibiting only inertness or torpidity, 
which, if roused into earnest action, would 
develop surprising results in their different 
spheres of industry.] 

ee ee 


“Mient se.”—“ [f I might be” is the first 
awakening of youth’s bright dream of glory, 
greatness, and goodness. When he reads the 
record of fame, and sees the names of the hon- 
ored written there,—when he learns that many 
of the renowned have overcome difficulties 
and risen above discouragements, even worse 
than lie in his own pathway,—he exclaims, 
“Can this be so? Why may not I, too, leave 
a name, that will live, as do theirs, to tell that 
I have been?” But the task seems too great, 
and after the first unavailing effort, the faint 
heart falters, and we find him striving for 
wealth only; dreaming that this will fully 
satisfy his hungering thirst for distinction, and 
render all his after-life a continual scene of 
happiness. 

This sad error is afterward wrought out in 
the years of care and anxiety which inevitably 
accompany the panderer to wealth. 

2 9 
AN EPIGRAM. 


He only really lives 
Who thinks, and thinking gives 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





MORAL PURITY. 


Tue first and highest and most perpetual 
study of your life should be to develop within 
yourself an absolute and positive reverence for 
moral purity and power. You should teach 
your soul to loathe impurity ; to abhor with 
a deep and hearty disgust all moral debase- 
ment; to shudder at the thought of doing 
evil, or of seeing it in others. There is no 
such thing as cultivating too deep an abhor- 
rence of evil, or too high a respect and ad- 
miration for moral excellence. The very 
thought of wrong should be cast out of the 
mind as its most deadly enemy ; while the 
thoughts of goodness, purity, all moral love- 
liness, should be cherished as angel guests 
which are building up within you a sure 
foundation for pure and permanent affec- 
tions. There is nothing else that seems to 
me to be of so much importance, of such 
priceless value, as a just appreciation of mo- 
ral worth. It is not only the basis ofall true ; 
affection, but the foundation of all that is 
noble, great, and good in human character. § 
The basis of moral excellence may be placed : 
in the religious principle. 
safe and sure foundation. The religious 
feelings, religious affections, religious senti- 
ments should be cultivated most assiduous- 
ly. The fervor of religious feelings should 
transfuse itself through the whole being. 
Religion should be held as a sacred and 
heavenly thing. Religious feelings should 





This is the only = 


ISAAC TAYLOR. 


—9——= 


THERE is some resemblance in this or- 
ganization to that of the late Horace 
Mann. The head was decidedly high 
and long; the temperament was Motive- 
Mental. He was a natural thinker, wri- 
ter, teacher, and worker. Such a nature 
could not remain idle, but would manage 
to be fully oceupied. Though somewhat 
deeply furrowed, those features are come- 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC TAYLOR. 





ufacturing ; at least in the investigation 
of scientific questions. There was no 
deficiency in the reflective faculties. In 
short, it is a large brain, well set on, 
modeled on the plan of the religious phi- 
lanthropist. There was something of 
Oberlin and Melancthon in this good 
man. Here is a sketeh of his life: 


Isaac Taylor is well known, especially in 
England, as having been a regular contributor 
to the leading magazines of the day on various 

subjects, chiefly ofa religious character. In 

consideration of his literary efforts, Queen 

Victoria, in 1862, conferred upon him a 

pension. Yet he cared little for literary 

fame, since in his quiet retirement at Stan- 
ford Rivers he, for a long period, wrote 
anonymously, announcing his true name and 
authorship only at the urgent solicitation of 
his friends to stand for the chair of logicin 
the University of Edinburgh, in which, hap- 
pily for himself, as he afterward thought, he 
was defeated, and the late Sir William 

Hamilton elected by a slender majority. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Lavenham, Eng- 
land, in August, 1787, and had nearly com- 
pleted his 78th year when he died. Mr. 
Taylor belonged to .a family in which lite- 
rary talent seemed to have been hereditary, 
and at an early age he abandoned the pro- 
fession of an artist, to which he had been 
trained, for the more congenial pursuits of 
literature. In 1818 he became a regular con- 
tributor to the Zelectic Review, and his arti- 
cles soon began to attract attention. But, a 
few years later, finding himself trammeled 
by the restraints which are incident in 
contributing regularly to a review, he betook 
himself to independent authorship. His 





be respected everywhere, and in every- 
body. We should hold them so supremely sa- 
cred as to feel that we have no power to out- 
rage the religious sentiments or feelings of any 
human being. And we should. feel that an af- 
fection based on such a respect for things sa- 
cred and good, must be pure and permanent. 


“ Aseist us, Lord! to act, to be, 
What nature and thy laws decree ; 
Worthy that intellectual flame 
Which from thy breathing Spirit came 
Our moral freedom to maintain ; 
Bid passion serve, and reason reign, 
Self-poised and independent still, 
On this world’s varying good or ill 
No slave to profit, shame, or fear, 
Oh, may our steadfast bosoms bear 
The stamp of heaven, an upright heart, 
Above the mean disguise of art , 
May our expanded souls disclaim 
The narrow view, the selfish aim ; 
But with a Christian zeal embrace 
Whate’er is friendly to our race.” 


— ee 


THERE is reason to respect the genuineness 
of that religion which is too modest to bear 
the gaze, and too delicate to bear the touch of 
the world.—Jenkin Thomas. 


> 





ly and attractive. That is a good face ; 
it invites rather than repels, and there is 
more Yes than No in it,—more of the 
positive element than the negative. The 
tendency of such a mind would be up- 
ward, not downward,—to refinement and 
cultivation, not to coarseness and demor- 
alization. Observe the features. What 
a symmetrical and well-formed nose !— 
what a fine mouth! and how elegant the 
chin! What speaking eyes! and how 
energetic and emphatic the whole con- 
tour! There was no mud in that brain; 
it was clear, flexible, and available. 
There was also dignity of the Jacksonian 
stamp; there was stability and decision ; 
there was high integrity, devotion, faith, 
trust, and sympathy, and, Withal, strong- 
ly marked affection. 

Those large perceptive faculties would 
find occupation in the practical affairs of 
life,—in the use of tools, perhaps in man- 





first venture was a volume entitled “ Ele- 
ments of Thought,” which was an attempt, 
but not a very successful one, to present the 
rudiments of intellectual science in a form 
adapted for educational purposes. This was 
followed by the “ History of the Transmission 
of Ancient Books to Modern Times,” and “ The 
Process of Historical Proof.” These works, 
though well received by the public, excited no 
marked attention. At the age of forty-two 
Mr. Taylor published, anonymously, “ The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm,” a sort of 
philosophical analysis of the social and reli- 
gious problems of the age. This work placed 
him in the first rank among writers of the day. 


’ Two companion volumes, “ Fanaticism” and 


“ Spiritual Despotism,” soon followed, and 
were eagerly welcomed by the public. His 
next work, and which is perhaps the one most 
warmly prized by his admirers, was entitled 
“Saturday Evening,” which was intended as 
a preparation for the more direct religious ser- 
vices of the Sunday. It is a work of profound 
thought, and expressed in the massive and 
harmonious style of which Mr. Taylor was a 
complete master. “Saturday Evening” was 
followed by the “ Physical Theory of Another 
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Life.” This series of works were all published 
anonymously, Mr. Taylor's pen appearing to 
flow with greater freedom and power while 
thus protected. He next published “ Home 
Education,” a work which was suggested to 
his mind while superintending in person the 
education of his own children. The happy in- 
fluences of a country life, the educational value 
of children’s pleasures, and the importance of 
favoring the natural growth of the child’s 
mind are among the matters powerfully insist- 
ed on in this volume. 

The works of Mr. Taylor’s later years may 
be briefly enumerated. “Loyola” and “ Wes- 
ley” are philosophical essays on the lives and 
works of two of the greatest religious “ enthu- 
siasts” of modern times. “The Spirit of the 
Hebrew Poetry” was the substance of a series 
of lectures delivered in Edinburgh. “ Spirit- 
ual Christianity” and “ Man Responsible” were 
originally courses of lectures delivered in Lon- 
don. The “ Restoration of Belief” deals with 
the Christian evidences with great power. 
“Logic in Theology” and “ Ultimate Civiliza- 
tion” are two volumes of characteristic essays. 
“ Without Controversy,” one of the leading es- 
says in the former volume,contains a more formal 
expression of Mr. Taylor’s mature belief than 
he has elsewhere published. His final work 
was a series of “ Personal Recollections,” pub- 
lished in Good Words. 

Mr. Taylor had a natural aptitude for me- 
chanical devices and invention. One of these 
—a machine for engraving copper-plates—was 
perfected and’ applied. But the invention, 
valuable as it was, proved, financially, most 
disastrous to Mr. Taylor, involving him in lia- 
bilities from which he fairly emerged only in 
the last years of his life. As is usually the 
case, the invention, after ruining the inventor, 
passed into the hands of others and procured 
for them large returns. 

In person, he was below the middle height, 
and compactly and firmly built. He had a 
broad and massive forehead, an exquisitely 
chiseled Grecian nose, expressive features, and 
snow-white hair brushed erect, which gave 
him a noble and striking appearance. He was 
educated as a Dissenter, but afterward attached 
himself to the Church of England, though he 
ever retained a characteristic independence of 
thought on all ecclesiastical questions. He 
was broad without being shallow, liberal with- 
out being latitudinarian. His writings can not 
fail to retain a permanent place in English lit- 
erature. 


Mr. Taylor died on the 28th of June, at 


Stanford Rivers, England, in his quiet country 
retreat, where he had passed the last forty 
years of his life in the contented enjoyment 
of domestic happiness. 

We have said that Mr. Taylor belonged to a 
family in which literary talent seems heredi- 
tary. Some interesting facts with reference to 
this have come to our knowledge, and are not 
out of place in this connection. 

Mrs. Taylor, the wife of the subject of our 
sketch, achieved considerable distinction as a 
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writer, having given some eight volumes to 
the world. 

Your of the children of Isaac Taylor have 
contributed much to English literature. 

Jane Taylor and Ann Taylor (the late Mrs. 
Gilbert), in addition to the well-known 
“Hymns for Infant Minds,” published jointly 
seven works; Mrs. Gilbert solely three, and 
Jeffreys Taylor, their brother, published eight- 
een volimes of tales, poems, etc. Isaac Tay- 
lor, the author of “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” published nearly thirty volumes, 
besides innumerable separate articles and pa- 
pers. The son of the latter, the biographer of 
the family, has published three or four vol- 
umes. Mr. Josiah Gilbert, the son of Ann 
Taylor, is the accomplished author of “ The 
Dolomite Mountains ;” so that altogether the 
Taylors of Ongar and their family have given 
to the world some ninety-six volumes; an al- 
most unique instance of literary endowment 
and activity, especially considering the great 
merit of many of these works and the popular- 
ity they have attained. 


-_—_ 





IS MAN IMMORTAL? IS THERE A 
GOD? 


WE are asked by correspondents to explain 
many points which have puzzled the sharpest 
thinkers of the world. Hereisaninstance. We 
are requested to prove to the satisfaction of the 
inquirer that “religion is a truth,” and also 
two points of the greatest importance, viz. : 
“the existence of God, and the immortality of 
man.” We feel ourselves constrained to say 
something in response. 

The trouble with all skeptics in religious 
matters begins in a radical mistake, viz.: that 
religion is to be comprehended solely by the 
intellect. Most skeptics are intellectual people 
who deify intellect, or at least raise it above 
the emotional part of their being, and what- 
ever can not be recognized by intellect, they 
deny the truth of; whereas the whole group 
of the religious organs is located, not in the in- 
tellectual region, but in a special group above. 
The same is true of the social group. Love is 
not an intellectual but an emotional element. 
Love of man and woman does not depend 
upon their strength of intellect. Sometimes 
people love in spite of the teachings of intellect, 
even against the suggestions of reason. Is love, 
therefore, not a truth because it does not 
depend upon the intellect or act according to 
the strength or weakness of the reason? Every- 
bo«ly knows that we do not love in proportion 
to our intellectual strength. Skeptics say, 
“Here is a great philosopher,—he does not 
believe in religion.” Suppose we say, “ Here 
is a great philosopher—he does not believe 
in marriage ;’ would that be an argument 
against marriage? But suppose it were said, 
“Here is a man of weak intelligence who 
thinks his wife and children are the chiefest 
consideration of life; he will suffer and serve 
that they may enjoy ;” shall we say wife 
and children are not desirable because a very 
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intellectual man ignores them and the weak- 
minded man almost worships them? It is 
said, “Here is a philosopher who is not a 
Christian.” Ifmen had to become philosophers 
before they became Christians, there would be 
few Christians among men. Everybody knows 
that man’s love is not grounded upon the 
strength of intellect; and if you were to 
attempt to prove intellectually the existence 
of man’s love, you would utterly fail. No man 
can appreciate a logical statement relative to it 
who has not the feeling instinctively within 
him. We know that love between the sexes 
depends upon a certain organic condition, the 
brain harmonizing with the physical nature. 
Now let us suppose that the physical nature 
(as sometimes it is in animals) was artificially 
changed; could a poet so situated write of 
female beauty? Would he have any concep- 
tion of it? History tells us that eunuchs hate 
women, that they detest and despise them; 
but they are not destitute of intellect. Why 
can not they reason out that woman is beauti- 
ful and lovely? Show us a man who is desti- 
tute of moral and religious organs, or has them 
feebly developed, no matter how much intel- 
lect he may have, he will be a eunuch in 
respect to religion or religious ideas. But men 
very often deify the intellect and think they 
must silence every emotion, especially in relig- 
ious matters, until the reason can work out the 
problem. 


You must see, in the light of this argument, 
the folly of reducing religion, which is the 
product of emotion, to the standard of mere 
intellect. True, reason helps the mother to 
love her child. Reason helps man to ap- 
preciate the beauty which emotion suggests; 
and reason aids the religious man; but the 
feeling must exist first, and the reason must act 


. secondarily and under the inspiration and 


guidance of the feeling. In regard to the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, the lower animals 
exhibit no recognition of such a Power. They 
never yield to any being as superior to them- 
selves until after they have tried their strength 
with him. Man, though he does not see God, 
has in his nature a sentiment or feeling which 
leads him to look up to a Supreme Power and 
willingly confess his subjection to that Power. 
Wherever man is found on the earth, however 
debased, barbarous, or ignorant, he is found 
with an idea of immortality and of a Supreme 
Being ; and though among the lowest order of 
men demonology perhaps is more prevalent 
than theology, the feeling of subserviency to 
supernatural existences is substantially the 
same instinctive religious sentiment which is 
known to the highest civilization. Our infer- 
ence is, that religion is not the work of priest- 
craft or of invention, but that it is inwrought 
with the very essence of our being. The 
lower animals provide for their offspring pre- 
cisely what should be provided for their health 
and comfort, and do it the first time without 
any previous example. This we call instinct, 
and is it not truth? Is not the treatment 
adapted to the necessities of the case? Could 
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reason alone teach the young mother—human 
or animal—to manage as well as she does for 
her child? The mother that is in her, instinc- 
tively manages rightly with or without intel- 
lect. Now we may understand what is meant 
by instinctive sympathy toward God, toward 
immortality. The lower orders of the human 
race exhibit this instinctive religious feeling. 
Rude, barbarous, though it may be, still they 
yearn for God and immortality ; and as true as 
the needle points to the pole, so true does the 
heart of man, in spite of ignorance on other 
subjects, point toward a Creator and an im- 
mortality. It is a part of man’s being to be 
religious as it is a part of his being to love; 
and as love to God and love among the human 
race are emotional instincts not originating in 
or measured by reason, we would thank those 
gentlemen who undertake to reduce everything 
to an intellectual standard to remember that 
all things can not be proved by that standard. 
This instinctive feeling when duly exercised 
leads one to go to his Lord and Redeemer in a 
child-like manner, and say, “ Here I am,—do 
with me as thou wilt ;” and thus find peace. 


er ee 
THE TRAVELER AND THE CLAY. 


A TRAVELER, it is said, whose route through Persia lay, 

As he was on his journey picked up a piece of clay ; 

And much to his surprise, he found it to exhale 

A breath as sweet as that of flow’rets in the vale. 

In language of emotion, he thus went on to say: 

“ Thou’rt but an unattractive, unsightly piece of clay ; 

And yet how fragrant art thou! and how refreshing, too! 

I admire thee, and I love thee, and this is what I'll do: 

I'll make thee my companion wherever I may stray,— 

Ever within my bosom permitting thee to stay. 

But whence hast thou this fragrance, which ever from 
thee flows ?” [the rose!” 

To which the clay replied: “I have been dwelling with 

How beautiful the story ! how wise the lesson taught ! 

A piece of lifeless clay affords a theme for solemn thought. 

It teaches our dependence—let us learn the lesson right ; 

For, as Luna is dependent upon the sun for light, 

We're dependent on each other; this perverted world of 
ours [flowers ; 

Hath some in human form who bear a likeness to the 

And to them we are indebted for muctr we have and are, 

As the day is to the sunshine—as the night is to the star; 

And we ever should acknowledge our dependence upon 
those,— 

And thus we may be dwelling with the lily, pink, or rose, 

REV. E. R. LATTA. 
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Tue Poor Boy.—Don’t be ashamed, my 
lad, if you have a patch on your elbow; it is 


no mark of disgrace. It speaks well for your 
industrious mother. For our part we would 
rather see a dozen patches on your jacket than 
hear one profane or vulgar word from your 
lips, or to smell the fumes of tobacco in your 
breath. No good boy will shun you because 
you can not dress as well as your companion ; 
and if a bad boy sometimes laughs at your 
appearance, say nothing, my good lad, but 
walk on. ~ We know many.a rich and good 
man who was once as poor as you. Fear God, 
my boy, and if you are poor but honest, you 
will be respected a great deal more than jf you 
were the son of a rich man, and were addicted 
to bad habits. 
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Our Social Relations. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in trath she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln —Cowper. 





THE LAUGH. 


A r1pPte of daintiest music 
Came floating in at my door, 
Then left me to wonder, in silence, 
For just a minute or more ; 


To wonder what bird out of heaven 
Could warble in tones so sweet ; 
When, as softly as falls the snnlight, 

The birdie knelt at my feet. 


’T was the laugh of our pet, our darling, 
That floated in at my door ; 

And it had a strange new sweetness, 
I never had heard before. 


And she knelt at my feet, the birdie, 
With a look, who could resist ? 

The little hands folded together,| 
The lips waiting to be kissed. 


Langh often, O bird, don’t forget it! 
*Tis sweetest music of all, 

And I know, like the blessed sunshine, 
On many a heart it will fall. 


And one that was heavy with sorrow, 
Would be the lighter by half, 
Just to hear the soft rippling music 
Of our dear birdie’s sweet laugh. 
HOPE ARLINGTON. 


_—— Po oe 
OUR INFLUENCE. 


In the Decalogue we are commanded not to 
injure our neighbor, neither to covet his pos- 
sessions, steal his goods, nor take his life. Man- 
kind in that age of the world had been trained 
only to the point of negative good, and he was 
considered a good man who had always ab- 
stained from harming those with whom he 
came in daily contact, although he might not 
have done any positive good. The obligations 
of active kindness, of advancing his neighbor’s 
prospects, or enhancing his neighbor's good 
had not yet been imposed upon him. Look- 
ing over the world, we are inclined to doubt if 
the majority of mankind have advanced very 
much since Moses issued the ten command- 
ments. .The bond that aow holds society to- 
gether partakes too much of negative good. 
“ Thou shalt not” is still the Alpha and Omega 
of many a person’s creed. They abstain from 
doing good as faithfully as if Christ had never 
said, “ A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” They take no heed 
to the precept, “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Man is 4 social being, and every man is goy- 
erned by social laws. It is impossible for a 
man to lay down his rule of life and say, “I 
will be a cipher—I will have nothing to do with 
society. I will have no intercourse with my 
fellow-men, only so far as it is necessary to sup- 
ply my wants. No man shall ever say I in- 
fluenced him for evil.” This very man’s ex- 
ample is pernicious.. He is influencing those 
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around him to suppress friendship, benevolence, 
and the love which Jesus commands us to 
show to each other. Every one of us is influ- 
encing others, it may be insensibly, but it is 
none the less true because we can not sce its 
immediate effects ; and the question with which 
we have to do, as social beings is, how shall we 
so conduct ourselves as to fulfill the commands of 
our blessed Savior? How shall we let our light 
shine, and so give light to our neighbor ? 

One means of doing this is to avoid as much 
as possible caste and class; for instance: I step 
into my neighbor’s, not for any special busi- 
ness, but for a friendly, social interview. Our 
conversation turns at first upon those subjects 
in which we are mutually interested. He has 
not had the same opportunities of education 
and society that I have had, and for the want 
of these advantages has but few topics on 
which to converse. I have a large number at 
my command; he, knowing this, will be sure 
to draw on me for a fresh supply of informa- 
tion which he knows I possess, and which he 
thankfully receives. We part mutually pleas- 
ed. He is impressed with my Christian kind- 
ness and good-will toward him. I am more 
impressed with the dignity of human nature, 
and am more in love with my kind as I see the 
hungering and thirsting after knowledge which 
only the force of circumstances prevents him 
from obtaining. It will not stop here; the 
knowledge I have imparted to him, he will in 
turn impart to others. 

There are, in almost every large community, 
leading spirits who will take the precedence, 
who will be looked up to by their fellow-men, 
who will lead and guide the community in 
which they live. Their influence will tell not 
only with those with whom they have daily 
intercourse, but it will be echoed and re-echoed 
from town to town and from city to city. 
They are like a city set upon a bill, which can 
not be hid. Happy will be those communities 
if these men, instead of growing conceited, 
haughty, and arrogant, as they become ac- 
quainted with their personal talents, grow the 
more humble, acknowledging that God gave 
them their talents to promote the good of 
others, as well as their own good, and that He 
will hold them responsible for the manner in 
which they use them. 

Our leading public lecturers and speakers, 
who travel from place to place, are usually met 
at the depot by the wealthy, conducted to fine 
houses, and sumptuously entertained. Among 
their audiences will be many farmers, mechan- 
ics, and working-men listening to their speeches 
—drinking in every word and thinking upon 
them. “ How I would prize an hour’s conver- 
sation with that man! I would be willing to 
work one day without food if that would pur- 
chase for me an interview with him; but cir- 
cumstances or the providence of God has plac- 
ed me below him, and it is not for me to as- 
pire to the company of such men,” is the re- 
flection of many a poor man as he listens to 
the eloquent orator. If our public men knew 
the pleasure they would confer by sometimes 
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visiting a humble home and partaking of fru- 
gal fare, we have sufficient faith in humanity 
to think they would not be backward to do it. 
Besides, it would be a great advantage to 
themselves—they would glean items of practi- 
cal knowledge, be impressed with new ideas, 
and gain a deeper insight into human nature 
than they could obtain anywhere else. 
MRS. M. WYNKOOP. 
—_> oe 


GETTING RICH. 


BY MRS. GEORGB WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


“Tr I were only a rich man!” 

You want to be rich, do you? What for? 
Haven't you enough to eat and drink and 
wear, as it is? You would like to have as 
much money in the bank as your wealthy 
neighbor, would you? True, he is making 
money—earning it, as people say ; but did you 
ever pause long enough to consider what he is 
losing ? 

Did you ever think of the health and spirits 
and vitality that are deserting him, while you 
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HIGH CULTURE AND CRIME. 
—— 

OccasIoNALLy the reading public are startled 
by announcements of the commission of atro- 
cious deeds by persons whose exalted posi- 
tion in life seemed to place them beyond de- 
grading influences. In noting such occurrences 
one is instinctively led to ponder on the prob- 
able causes or motives which were so potent 
as to induce the unfortunate offenders before 
the law to forfeit their claim to purity and 
honor, and to incur the ignominy of sudden 
great crimes and of deep degradation. 


are as robust as a Norway pine, and as strong 


as a North American Indian? 


like rifts of sunshine in the gray monotonous 
sky of every-day life—those hours for which 
he “never gets time?” What money could 
buy those seasons of enjoyment? They are 
not in the market; the gold is not minted 
which shall avail to purchase them! 

Do his little boys ever come to him as yours 
do to you, with enthusiastic tales of top and 
kite and ball? Do his little girls ever climb 
upon his knee, and tangle their dimpled fingers 
in his hair and whiskers, and confide to him 
the grand frolic they have had with their new 
hoops and dolls, and the gray kitten with the 
pink ribbon round its neck ? 

Not they; he has no time for such follies, and 
so the little folks skurry away like frightened 
chickens when they hear his voice in the hall, 
and carry their small hopes and fears and trials 
and joys elsewhere. 

He has no pleasdnt reminiscences of old 
school days; he never gets time to remember. 
The present fills up his whole life, crowding 
out past and future with relentless force. 

There are two ways of getting rich: one is 
represented in the money-market; the other is 
wealth of heart and soul and brain, and love is 
the banker thereof! Does your rich neighbor 
ever think who it was that said, “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth?” It is not 
likely ; he is better posted on questions from 
the Board of Brokers than in the old Bible 
that his mother used to read aloud years and 
years ago. Stocks and bonds and fluctuating 
tides of commerce fill his thoughts, and all this 
sacrifice is for money alone—money, money, 
which he has grown to idolize for its own sake. 

Is it so delightful to be rich after all? We 
doubt it! Let the rich man pass on his way, 
and thank God that he has not “led you into 
temptation.” You have enough—and which 
of us needs more? 


Did you ever S 
remember the pleasant leisure hours that are \ 








in the straight path of rectitude. But it is also 
true that to each man will be accorded that 
measure of grace which his peculiar habitude 
of mind requires for the preservation of his in- 
tegrity. God, we are assured in the Gospel, 
“will with the temptation make a way of es- 
cape.” 

As no condition in life is free from influences 
to error, the necessity of a “ Christian walk and 
conversation,” a simple, child-like faith in the 
mercies and aid of our heavenly Father, is 
obvious. “He shall never be moved whose 

trust is in Thee,” writes the Psalmist. 

These remarks are preliminary to a consid- 
eration of a recent atrocity which was com- 
mitted in Austria, by a young and titled lady. 
This lady, named Baroness Ebergenyi, became 
enamored of a Count Gustave Chorinski. 
Chorinski was married, but his Countess did 
not retain his affection long after the marriage, 
and being an actress by profession he turned 
her out of his house and bade her shift for her- 
self. The Baroness Ebergenyi, in the heat of 
her passion for this dastardly Count, ingeni- 


~ ously plotted to put the Countess out of the 


way by poison, so that she (the Baroness) and 


> \\ he might be married. The Count doubtless 
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COUNT GUSTAVE CHORINSKI. 





Human nature in its best estate is only hu- 
man, fallible, imperfect, weak; hence it is that 
the spectacle of a noble soul demoralized, de- 
graded, sometimes shocks our feelings. There 
may come an occasion, a mind, a disposition, 
and a temptation suited to such occasion, mind, 
and disposition, which by the very concurrence 
will overcome the integrity of the stanchest 
heart. 

Shakspeare has portrayed Macbeth as a man 
of sterling morality, of shining virtues, well- 
known and highly honored, yet Macbeth was 
not proof against the longing of his heart for 
power, when such longing was urged and 
aggravated by evil advice, repeated success, 
and ready opportunities. Macbeth, like many 
before and since his time, yielded to peculiar 
temptation, temptation peculiarly adapted to 
his type of morality. 

In the case of those of acknowledged piety 
who have fallen under the ban of public senti- 
ment by some vicious act, it may be accounted 
for by the presumption that at the moment of 
temptation they were unguarded by the instru- 
mentalities of grace. They were not on the 


watch and prayerful, as Christ enjoined all his . 


followers to be if they would escape temptation. 

It is true that organization has much to do 
with natural tendencies of mind. It is true 
that some men are comparatively free from 
strong propensity to vice in one or another di- 
rection, while other men find it difficult to walk 





SN assisted the design, but to what extent we have 
“not learned. The unfortunate actress was 


murdered, and the Baroness soon after arrested 
(as was also the Count), and enough evidence 
= produced to fasten upon her the guilt of being 
the immediate perpetrator of the crime. She 
has been sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, and despoiled of her rank 
and titles—a terrible retribution for one young, 
beautiful, refined, and highly educated. 

A foreign writer has described her as she 
appeared in the court, after the following 
somewhat sensational style: _ 

“ She is twenty-six years of age, graceful, and 
of elegant tournure. She has a youthful but 
energetic face, of winning and sweet expres- 
sion. Without being a beautiful woman, every- 
thing about her denotes refinement and her 
pure extraction—for she comes of one of the 
most aristocratic of Hungarian families. Her 
hair is profuse, and of a soft yellow shade. 
Her hand is small and exquisitely gloved. She 
had assumed the dress she wore at the time of 
her visit to Munich, during which the deed was 
perpetrated—a black silk robe lightly trimmed 
with white; a pelisse Astrakan, and a small 
traveling hat, with a peacock feather. Her 
pendants and brooch were death’s-heads of 
ivory mounted in enameled bronze; and her 
air of distinction and girlish mien were in con- 
spicuous and painful contrast to the savage 
spikes and grim aspect of the murderer’s dock.” 

The portrait given of this most unfortunate 
young woman represents a fair feminine type 
of the Hungarian stock. That she possesses 
very strong affections is indicated by the prom- 
inent and well-rounded chin and full lips. 
The lower portion of her face is rather heavy. 
Cautjousness and Conscientiousness are evi- 
dently small and inactive, and so are Venera- 
tion and Spirituality ; while Self-Esteem, Ap- 
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probativeness, and Firmness are above the 
average. If not deficient in intellect, she is 
somewhat so in moral sentiment. The feat- 
ures and head are not uncomely, nor do they 
show other deficiencies. She is the victim of 
inordinate affection, or unrestrained pride and 
passion. The Count Chorinski appears to be 
a vain, selfish, and unscrupulous adventurer. 
He is acute and artful, and probably of the 
stamp well calculated to attract weak women. 
He has, certainly, fair mental qualities, and 
under correct training could attain a good de- 
gree of success in a proper sphere of action. 
But there is nothing truly “noble” in his 
“make-up.” He would do nothing for your 
sake, but would demand much for Ais own 
sake. He may not be a moral idiot, but he 
evidently is both weak and obtuse in this re- 
spect. Self-willed, self-indulged, flattered and 
spoiled, he is the production of a false condi- 
tion of things. Had he been born poor, re- 
quired to earn his own living, and thoroughly 
disciplined by right religious training, he 
would have been a different person. His edu- 
cation was probably ornamental ; his religion 
mechanical; and his sense of right and duty 
aristocratic and monarchical. 


From a New York paper we copy the fol- : 





ings. The people with whom the Countess 
lodged in Munich told the rest of the story ; 
how a strange lady came to see their lodger ; 
how their lodger proposed one night to visit 
the opera-house in company with the strange 
lady ; how for two days after this proposed 
visit to the opera nothing was seen of the 
Countess Chorinski; how after the expiration 
of these two days, on inquiry at the Hotel of 
the Vier Jahreszeiten, where the strange lady 
had been supposed to be staying, nothing could 
be learned of either herself or of the Countess 





WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL. 

EpMuND BuRKE has given to the world 
an immortal scientific exposition of a subject 
very near akin to this; but it is not now the 
purpose of the writer to attempt any philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject. 

Here we see a matron, plain in her features, 
homely in her dress, and homespun in her 
manners—till she is beautiful; why? Do you 
observe the gentleness of her touch, the digni- 
fied sweetness of her voice, the serenity of her 
countenance, the chastened spirit which speaks 
from every motion, the scarcely glowing fire 
in her eyes? Do you observe the chastity and 
modesty of every expression about her? Do 
you observe the exemplification of charity and 
meekness and goodness in her life? Ifso, you 
see what constitutes her wondrous beauty |—a 
glorious beauty ; one which fades not forever. 

Do you see this young man ?—of feature sin- 
gularly harmonious and attractive, of form 
almost angelic, in motion the personification 
of gracefulness; what makes him beautiful? 
Tis not these! See him crowned with intel- 
lect ; see his ample forehead bright as gleaming 


SS gold; see his beaming eye,—his hair soft and 


lowing “bohemian” accouat of this horrible \\ \\ \ 
affair, as it contains interesting details which 


we have not already noticed: 


“ Such as we see her, this lovely lady, unmar- 
ried, and a ‘ noble canoness’ of Brunn, in Mora- 
via, had contracted a close intimacy with an 
intense passion for a certain Count Gustave 
Chorinski, an officer of the Austrian army, and 
a man of high family, his father being Gover- 
nor of Lower Austria. This Count Gustave 
Chorinski, we are happy to say, appears to be 
as utter and profound a scoundrel as the most 
inexperienced and sensitive young lady in all 
the world could desire to read of in a novel or 
to flirt with at a ball. He had got himself mar- 
ried before he met with the Baroness, to a 
young actress, Mathilde Ruel by name. This 
stage beauty he had loved neither wisely nor 
too well, and, as became a noble Count, he had 
acted upon the maxim of Bussy-Rabutin, that 
‘the most chivalric way of breaking off a love 
affair is to marry the lady.’ He had thrown 
his Countess out of doors soon after the cere- 
mony, with the gracious intimation that ‘she 
was pretty enough to earn her own living.’ 
How the Baroness Julie d’Ebergenyi came to 
adore this superb scamp we leave it to those 
who are more skilled in the mysteries of* the 
female heart than we can pretend to be, to as- 
certain. Suffice it,she not only did come to 
adore him, but made up her mind that life 
would be a burden to her unless she could 
marry him. As a condition precedent to this 


performance it was obviously necessary that 


he should first be unmarried from the exist- 
ing Countess Chorinski, born Mathilde Ruel. 
A trip was made by the Baroness, under an 
assumed name, in November, 1867, to the 
Bavarian city of Munich, where the Countess 
Chorinski was then living alone and in lodg- 





BARONESS EBERGENYI. 





Chorinski; how the Countess’s doors were 
then broken open, when the Countess was dis- 
covered lying dead upon the floor. A medical 
investigation revealed the fact that death had 
been caused by prussic acid. The suspicions 
of the police, Bavarians though they were, were 
excited by this trivial circumstance. The Count 
Chorinski, arriving in Munich to attend to the 
‘last duties’ to be paid his hapless spouse, 
was arrested and examined. On his person 
were found photographs of a lady. These pho- 
tographs being inspected by the persons with 
whom the Countess Chorinski had lodged, 
were declared by them to be portraits of the 
Countess’s mysterious visitor; and these pho- 
tographs were the photographs—of the Bar- 
ness Julie Ebergenyi.” 
oe 


Patrencz.—Nothing teaches patience like 
the garden. We may go round and watch 
the open bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you can not urge it on faster 
than it will. All the best results of a garden, 
like those of life, are slowly, regularly progress- 
ive. 

A FopprisH nobleman, who saw Descartes 
enjoying himself at the table, having expressed 
his astonishment that a philosopher should ex- 
hibit such fondness for good cheer, got this 
answer for his pains: “ And pray, my lord, did 
you think that good things were only made for 
fools ?” 


\ lighted by genius itself! 
, beauty. 





rich and almost luminous; see every feature 
These constitute his 


That old man bound by the infirmities of old 
age to that arm-chair, too, is beautiful. His 
white hair hangs disheveled and lusterless 
upon his shoulders; his skin is wrinkled and 
hangs pendant from his face; his eye is blear 
and his hearing hard; in body, he is unwieldy 
and helpless; his withered muscle and wilted 
flesh advertise the blight of years. Where is 
his beauty? In his kind word, in his com- 
plaintless suffering, in his forbearance and 
patience, in the faith in which he awaits his 
end. 

To the cultivated mind, beauty does not 
“bloom upon the skin alone;” nor is it repre- 
sented in the harmonious assemblage of comely 
features ; nor, indeed, in the symmetry of limb, 
the lofty and pompous port, the imperturba- 
bility and repose which denotes familiarity 
with society, the gracefulness of carriage or 
gesture, the happy bow and salute; nor in the 
fastidiousness of etiquette: not in any or all 
of these alone. The dullard may exhibit a 
pastry face in which nature has imitated the 
highest cunning of the culinary art; the pugi- 
list with his buck-head may display a giant 
development of muscles; the silly aristo- 
crat may glory in a high head and an ample 
chest; @ member of a rich man’s livery may 
acquire indifference and ease of deportment ; 
the fop the exquisite lifting of a hat; and the 
intellectual cipher the faultless conversation- 


| alism, even to the extent of never originating 


a thought with which to shock his “ circle!” 
The high-minded man sees the unobtrusive 
individual whose life, as evinced in the fine- 
ness and delicacy of his temper, has been the 
lot of bitterness ; he sees beauty in purity and 
in struggles for self-mastery ; he sees it on the 
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brow of the student; he sees it in him whose 
good deeds are known, not by his own adver- 
tisement, but by the measure of their virtue ; 
indeed, wherever there is forbearance, sacrifice, 
or any of the legion whose general name is 
Charity, there he finds what is beautiful and 
adorable. In intellect, too, which often crops 
out in a man’s features, he sees that which in- 
vests every lineament of his face with interest 
and attraction. JOHN DUNN. 
——s fo 


TABLE MANNERS. 
FOR OUR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Iw silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat ; 
Must for my food in patience wait 
Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor poat, 
Nor move my chair or plate about ; 
With knife, or fork, er napkin ring 

I must not play—nor must I sing; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good ; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud ; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “ If you please ;" 
The tabdile-cloth I mast not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil ; 
Must keep my seat when I am done, 
Nor round the table sport or run : 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot, 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all his wondrous love. 





THE ORISIS IN HER LIFE. 


“Waar ponderous volume is that you are 
reading?” said my friend Jennie, coming sud- 
denly upon me, as I sat intent on the pages of 
a large book which lay in my lap. 

“A work on Physiognomy,” I replied, “ and 
you can not imagine how interesting it is! 
I've been studying it for the past two weeks, 
and have learned—oh, such a host of things!” 

“T should think so,” said Jennie, laughing. 
“Why, you haven’t been near me for an age, 
and I’ve so much to tell you, too. Come, put 
on that pretty new suit of yours and we'll go 
out for a promenade on Broadway—that is, if 
you can leave your book long enough.” 

“Oh, yes,” I exclaimed, “just the thing, for 
I can continue my study by reading the faces 
we pass, and thus make some use of what I 
have learned.” 

“Dear! dear!” said my friend, in mock 
despair, “you'll be dreadfully dull company. 
I want you to talk with me, and not be 
absorbed in study all the time.” 

Now, between you and me, this friend of 
mine is a strong denouncer of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. She laughs at me when I 


mention the words, and poohs at the idea of 
face indicating character; but I hope to con- 
vert her in time. 

“Now, Nell,” said my companion, as we 
started out, “I must say I think you are getting 
to be a perfect monomaniac. What good is it 
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going to do you to be poring over those dry, 
stupid books. The idea of a man’s nose, or 
his ears, or his eyes, or his lips, indicating his 
character! Absurd! I defy any one to tell 
me my character by the shape of my head or 
face.” 

“Oh, Jennie!” was my sudden ejaculation, 
“let's go and have our heads examined, Just 
for fun, this afternoon.” 

“Thank fou,” said she, “ mine doesn’t need 
it. I combed it very carefully before I came 
out.” 

“Oh, you provoking girl!” I cried, laughing 
in. spite of myself—* do, just to please me— 
won't you? [ve been crazy to go. See, we 
are very near the place—please! please !” 

“ Well, little tease, I will go with you, if you 
are so crazy to go, and I think that word 
expresses your infatuation. But, remembér, 
you alone are to make a fool of yourself—I am 
not going to.” 

Now, while we are waiting in the reception- 
room for the coming of the phrenologist, I 
must tell you something about my friend. 
She is very beautiful,—just the opposite of 
myself. Her hair is dark, and so luxuriant! 
She never takes any trouble with it, yet it 
coils itself into the most bewitching braids— 
and waves back from her forehead gracefully. 
She never has to crimp it, or fuss over it, at 
all; while mine is always flying over my head, 
and so light, that when I went to buy—I mean 
some one told me, once, if I ever wanted to 
match it, they didn’t believe it could be done. 
Oh, I do think dark hair is so splendid! Her 
forehead is very high and full—her eyes large, 
dark; and thrilling. They always seem to me 
fathomless eyes. I sometimes think there is a 
fire beneath them that wili not always sleep. 
A time will come when those eyes will burn 
like a slumbering volcano suddenly awakened ! 
What a sweet mouth she has! the lips always 
eloquent, even in silence; their full redness 
speaking of her warm heart; and by that 
slight indentation in the chin you may know 
how loving a disposition she has, and how 
desolate she would be if deprived of friends. 
Her life is a rather idle one, I’m afraid; reared 
in luxury, she has never had any stimulant to 
exertion, and the days are often listless and 
idle for her. 

There are so many lives like hers borne 
unresistingly onward, careless of the true 
purpose of existence, yet with grand possi- 
bilities in their nature that only need some- 
thing to arouse and develop them. 

But the phrenologist has appeared, and 
Jennie laughingly saying that I was to be the 
“only victim,” I became conscious of a pair 
of searching eyes reading my face, while my 
amused companion sat calmly by as if rejoic- 
ing that she would escape his scrutiny; but 
what was my delight to hear him tell me my 
character by comparing it with hers, thus 
making her as much an object of study as 
myself. . ; 

“You are very different from your com- 
panion,” he said to me; “yet it is this very 








dissimilitude which makes you such firm 
friends. You are weak, clinging, impulsive, 
easily discouraged, and crushed by the slight- 
est wind ; she, strong, self-reliant, triumphant 
in her nature, able to do, and dare, and suffer. 
You are more ready, from your impulsive dis- 
position, to accept and believe any new doc- 
trine or demonstration of science than this 
young lady. Indeed, I fancy she will eavil a 
long time at the truth, though rather more for 
the sake of argument than otherwise. Your 
Self-Esteem is small, while Approbativeness 
is very large; but your friend is just the 
oppesite.” 

Poor Jennie! it was rather severe, wasn’t it? 
when she had so vehemently declared that a 
phrenologist “ never should speak to her if she 
could help it.” 

I fancied I could detect a twinkle in his eye 
as he proceeded, and wondered if he really 
knew how opposed she was to his principles. 
The examination ended at last, and Jennie and 
I were in the hurrying, bustling crowd again. 

“ Well, Nqllie, we’ve heard some plain truths 
to-day, and I’m half inclined to think that you 
sent that gentleman word that we were com- 
ing,” said my friend, with a very sober counte- 
nance. “He told me that I was too idle; that 
I wasted my time in fashion and amusement. 
How did he know that?” she added. 


Wasn't I delighted? But you may be sure 
I didn’t let her know it, and assured her so 
vehemently that no one knew of our going, 
and that I had not thought of such a thing 
until I suggested it, that she said, 

“ Well, well, child, I believe you; but you've 
almost converted me to your pet theory.” 

As we parted, Jennie said, “ Nell, if you can 
spare that chart of yours, I should like to 
glance it over. Not that I mean to spend 
‘two weeks on it,’” she added, laughing. 

I assure you I lent that book very willingly. 
A few days after my friend’s little brother 
brought a message from his sister, inviting me 
to come and spend the night with her. 

“Miss Nellie,” said he, as he seated himself 
in a great easy-chair, and took a long breath 
of enjoyment, “do folks ever get bumps on 
their heads when they don’t fall down to 
make ’em? because,” he added, seeing my 
puzzled look, “sister Jennie was talking thiS 
morning at breakfast about folks having bumps 
on their heads, and pa said I had got one big 
one that he thought must be ‘ destructiveary. 
But ma said, by the way the bread-and-butter 
disappeared, it must be ‘alimentivious;? and 
they all laughed at me when I said I hadn't, 
fell down for ever so long, and then it didn’t 
take only a little speck of butter to go on it, 
for it was a little bit of a bump.” 

It was a real pleasure to see the little fellow’s 
face light up when I explained it to him, and 
small as he is, I don’t believe he will ever 
mistake those words again, or have a doubt of 
their meaning. 

I found my friend in a new mood, though 
with a strangely bright and happy counte- 
nance. 
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“ Nellie,’ she said, smiling, “I am going to 
turn over a new leaf! It never shall be said 
| of me again, that my life is idle and worthless. 
I have been looking quite seriously into this 
problem—the study of human nature, and I 
| shudder when I think how I have trampled 
| wnder my feet the pearls that God hath given 
me. I am determined that I will no longer be 
amere butterfly offashion. There is something 
more to live for, and I shall try to find it, with 
God's help. Nellie, I have never been very 
happy. Why, how you open your blue eyes! 
| No; I never have, and I think, sometimes, 
that they who work for their daily bread are a 
great deal happier than we who roll in wealth 
| and luxury. But our lives are mostly so 
| hollow and yain. May Heaven help me to 
make something more noble of mine!” Her 
face lit up as she spoke, and her eyes glowed 
| with a new and fervent light. 

Has it ever seemed to you that there would 
some time come a crisis in your life?—that a 
day would come when, with every nerve 
| strung and dreaming put aside, you must go 
forward in the battle? I think such a time 
| had come to her, and I know that once 
| having put her hand to the plow she will never 
| turn back. 
| Years have passed; they have brought their 
| trials with them, and they have taken their 
| record to eternity. My friend—ah, how my 
| heart thrills with pride and affection at the 
thought, she is still mine! In joy, in sorrow, 


in temptation, in victory, I have had her 


sympathy and love. Her life is grand in its 
duty and endeavor—but the angels know more 
than the world what glorious results have 
followed. Her pure, earnest life has left its 
| imprint upon her countenance. More beauti- 
| ful she is than in those days of careless girl- 
| hood; the lips firmer, but bearing still their 
| olden smile. “Her children rise up and call 
| her blessed ; her husband, also, and he praiseth 
her.” 

And so it is that some little incident may 
| change the course of a whole life. As I sit in 
| this soft, summer sunshine, and look back to 
that other June day when we went out for 
& gay promenade and found that which has 
made our lives purer and better, I can but 
murmur, “To God be all the glory!” and on 
bended knee pray that there may come a crisis 
in many a life in this great city lest coming 
years should steal the bloom from beautiful 
faces, and lips sadly cry, 

“Oh, what a glorious record had the angels of me kept, 

Had I done instead of doubted, had I warred instead 

of wept.”* 
I 

GARDENING FOR Lapimes.—Mage up your 
beds early in the morning; sew buttons on 
your husband's shirts; do not rake up any 
grievances; protect the young and tender 
branches of your family; plant a smile of good 
temper in your face; propagate the tendrils of 
affection wherever they appear; and carefully 
root out all angry feelings, and expect a good 
crop of happiness. 





POLLO. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER WOMAN? 
I am thinking of two women, Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. B.; Mrs. A. is amiable, so exceedingly 
sweet-tempered, that her husband, children, 
and neighbors unite in pronouncing her a 
model of excellence. She moves about the 
house in a quiet and lady-like manner. Every 
fly is excluded, every particle of dust carefully 
brushed from the furniture each day ; her meals 
are always well cooked, and at regular hours ; 
her cat is sleek and fat; her chickens know 
their own territory, and never cackle in the, 
front yard. In short, Mrs. A. does in an order- 
ly and systematic manner all she undertakes. 

“What a good woman!” “Oh, she is so 
good!” and a hundred like expressions, are 
heard from every one of her little circle of ac- 
quaintances. ; 

Yes, Mrs. A. is agood woman,—that is, she 
does no harm. She is amiable and obliging, — 
it requires an effort for her to be otherwise. 
She has not the ability to do a great wrong or 
a great good. 

She avoids agitation because of the trouble 
it brings. The woes and wants of suffering 
humanity she knows nothing of; the wrongs 
of woman she does not feel; the chains of old 
customs do not annoy her. Indeed, she has no 
appreciation of anything beyond her own wo- 
manly sphere. Yet she is good,—so are the 
snail and the clam, so are the mischievous 
black-bird and the much-abused crow. 

Mrs. B. isa rough, angular, daring woman, 
doing with all her might whatever her hands 
find todo. She can laugh and weep, get an- 
gry and get pleased again. She deals unmerci- 
fully with wrong in high places, and takes to 
her heart and home the child of sin. 

In the house disorder reigns supreme; ler 
husband has his dinner at twelve, one, or three 
o'clock, just as it happens. _The children are 
chastised and petted, according to the mother’s 
whims. Mrs. B. is considered a termagant by 
one half of her acquaintances. Nobody says, 
in speaking of her, “What a good woman!” 
She has been called a “a strong-minded wo- 
man,” but by no other pet name. Naturally 
sensitive and ill-tempered, she finds a great 
work to do to govern herself. She tries much 
harder to be good than does negative Mrs. A., 
who inherited a mild disposition. 

The one makes the best preserves and jellies, 
is uniformly pleasant and devotional, and does 
few wrongs. The other’s inheritance is a bad 
disposition; she labors to subdue it, speaks 
and acts from principle, when an occasion de- 
mands, even at the risk of offending people of 
position. 

Which is more deserving of commendation, 
Mrs. A. or Mrs. B.? L. H. K. 

[We should say, give us all the qualities in 
due proportion. We do not want all sweet, 
nor all tart, but a combination of both. It isa 
harmonious character, in which all the human 
qualities are properly blended, that is the best. 
Very few men ever render themselves worthy 
such a piece of wifely perfection.] 








MARRIAGE vs. CELIBACY. 


THERE is no room for doubt that the married 
life is higher than the celibate. Churchmen, 
for some reasons not easily to be comprehended 
by those who are not students of theology, 
exalt the single life, and assert that wedded 
happiness, as a rule, is incompatible with 
saintliness. Ss. Elizabeth of Hungary affords, 
however, a very sufficient reply to this objec- 
tion; and the lives of the many hundreds of 
good women who adorn modern society confirm 
all that can be advanced by their admirers to 
the fullest extent. Yet valuable though it un- 
doubtedly is, and high though the aims and 
aspirations of those who enter upon it may be, 
it were well that it should not be lightly under- 
taken. Mr. Kingsley, among some other crotch- 
ets, has a fancy that it is the duty of every 
man to marry as early as he possibly can. 
Other writers, of possibly greater authority, 
have taken a different view. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for example, expresses an opinion 
that no man ought to marry before the age of 
thirty; “for as the younger times are unfit, 
either to choose or to govern a wife and family, 
80, if thou stay long thou shalt hardly see the 
education of thy children.” The same view has 
been taken by a vast number of. writers on the 
subject since Sir Walter’s time, and it must be 
indorsed by every one who reflects on the con- 
dition of things in the present day. It is not 
until about that age that nine men in ten have 
learned to “ know their own minds;” or, what 
is in some cases of even greater importance, it 
is not until then that they have the means of 
properly supporting the wife of their choice. 
A long engagement is not a matter for much 
dread. Two young people who love one 
another are not likely to go very far astray, 
provided only that their principles are sound, 
and that their education has been decently 
cared for. The pause will be well filled up if 
the expectant bride busies herself in acquiring 
a knowledge of household matters, in which, 
to say the truth, women in this nineteenth 
century of ours are sometimes lamentably de- 
ficient. But, after all, a man does not want to 
marry a cook or a housekeeper. He wants a 
wife ; in which word may be summed up all 
the perfections of the feminine nature. In the 
often quoted words of Jeremy Taylor, “A 
good wife is Heaven’s last, best gift to man; 
his angel and minister of graces innumerable ; 
his gem of many virtues; his casket of jewels. 
Her voice is sweet music; her smiles his 
brightest day ; her kiss the guardian of his in- 
nocence; her arms the pale of his safety, the 
balm of his health, the balsam of his life; her 
industry his surest wealth, her economy his 
safest steward, her lips his faithful counselors, 
her bosom the softest pillow of his cares, and 
her prayers the ablest advocate of Heaven's 
blessing on his head.” The words of the good 
bishop are as true now as ever they were, and 
to them it is impossible to add anything which 
will render their teaching plainer or their 
spirit more impressive. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 








EMERSON ON THE EYE. 


[We have heard it said that Emerson, the 
philosopher, “autocrat,” etc., places little re- 
liance in signs of character as analyzed and 
elucidated by scientific methods. We can 
scarcely reconcile this rumor with certain 
Emersoniana which we append. The careful 
declarations which succeed one another are 
evidently the product of thought on the sub- 
ject and a belief in its leading principles. Be- 
sides, he writes with the vigor of one who 
takes more than a passing interest in the mat- 
ter.] 

An eye can threaten like the loaded gun, or 
can insult like hissing or kicking; or, in its al- 
tered mood, by beams of kindness can make 
the heart dance with joy. The eye obeys ex- 
actly the action of the mind. When a 
thought strikes up, the vision is fixed, and re- 
mains looking at a distance; in enumerating 
names of persons or countries, as France, 
Spain, Britain, or Germany, the eyes wink at 
each new name. There is an honesty in the 
eye which the mouth does not participate in. 
“The artist,’ as Michael Angelo said, “ must 
have his measure in his eye.” Eyes are bold as 
lions—bold, running, leaping. They speak all 
language ; they need no encyclopedia to aid in 
the interpretation of their language; they re- 
spect neither rank nor fortune, virtue nor sex, 
but they go through and through you in a mo- 
ment of time. You can read in the eyes of 
your companion, while you talk with him, 
whether your argument hits, though his tongue 
will not confess it. There is a look by which 
a man tells you he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look which says when he has said it. 
Vain and forgotten are all the fine offers of 
hospitality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many inclinations are avowed by the 
eye, though the lips dissemble! How often 
does one come from a company in which it 
may easily happen he has said nothing ; that 
no important remark has been addressed to 
him, and yet in his sympathy with the com- 
pany he seems not to have a sense of this fact, 
for a stream of light has been flowing into him 
and out of him through his eyes. As soon as 
men are off their centers their eyes show it. 

There are eyes, to be sure, that give no more 
admission to the man than blue-berries. There 
are liquid and deep wells that a man might fall 
into; there are asking eyes, and asserting eyes, 
and prowling eyes, and eyes full of faith, and 
some of good and some of sinister omen. The 
power of eyes to charm down insanity or 
beasts is a power behind the eyes, that must 
be a victory achieved in the will before it can 
be suggested to the crgan; but the man at 
peace or unity with himself would move 
through men and nature, commanding all 
things by the eye alone. The reason men 
don’t obey us, is, that they see the mud at the 





bottom of our eyes. Whoever looked on the 
hero would consent to his will being served ; 
he would be obeyed. 

ro 


BYES, BLACE AND BLUE. 


An Italian poet presents the rival claims of 
blue eyes and black eyes in a morceau of verse, 
of which the following translation is furnished 
by “L. A. C.”: 

In days of old, as poets write, 
A long and fierce dispute arose, 
Betwixt the eyes of heavenly blue, 

And those which Venus’ lids disclose. 
Blue.—Black eyes are passionate and proud ; 
Black.—Not sincere are blue avowed. 
Biue.—Brown is tint too sad and grave ; 
Black.—Changes many blue eyes have. 
Blue.—We are transcripts of the skies ; 
Black.—Hidden glory in us lies. 
Blue.—Minerva’s eyes are heavenly blue, — 

Juno has orbs of azure hue. 
Black.—The fairest on Olympus seen, 

Has eyes of night—the Cyprian Queen. 
With flashing brow and glance of fire, 
The contest rose each moment higher ; 
But Love, to end the wordy strife, 

Flew from her side who gave him life; . 
And stood with radiant looks of light, 
Like planet on the brow of night, 

And thus his sentence gave : 

“ Nor black, nor blue, are solely formed, 

Or for my service set apart; 

I claim the eye of either hue 

That answers best the heart.” 

—Home Journal. 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Tue largest-headed physician in Philadelphia 
wears a hat measuring eight and a half by six 
and a half inches. He never loses a case. 


We find this paragraph going the rounds of 
the press, and copy it because of its very pecu- 
liar significance. We are told in the first sen- 
tence that there is a physician (no hint as to 
his school) in Philadelphia whose head meas- 
ures in the neighborhood of twenty-four and a 
quarter inches—the largest “ physical” head in 
that city. In the second sentence we are in- 
formed that he is remarkably successful as a 
practitioner—“ never loses a case.” This second 
sentence appears like a sequence or corollary 
to the first. It can not be an isolated assertion, 
for it is predicated of the same man who, the 
first sentence informs us, wears a great hat, and 
a very large head within it. The connection 
is obvious, and the logical and scientific con- 
struction or interpretation can not be otherwise 
than as follows: This physician has the largest 
head in his profession; therefore he has the 
most brains, the most eminence, the most 
success. 

“Brains must tell;” and they do tell in what- 
ever line of life we find them. The men— 
whether they be mechanics, laborers, store- 
lxeepers, teachers, lawyers, physicians, or clergy- 
men—who wear the biggest hats, are the 
\eaders, the authorities in society. 





Of course we refer to healthy brains; not 
sap-heads, or beefy leather heads, or pork 
heads, or to burnt-out hollow heads. Large, 
well-formed, well-educated, healthy heads, with 
bodies to match, are supposed to be, all other 
things being equal, desirable to have. 

+ om 
THE GERMAN LYRISTS. 
—— 

UnvER this title we group five eminent poets, 
all cotemporaries, with the exception of Gellert, 
who died, however, fully ten years after the 
birth of Schiller. Their names are compara- 
tively little known to Americans at large; but 
in Germany they occupy an elevated niche in 
the popular estimation. The greater part of 
their compositions consists of songs, ballads, ro- 
mances, and dramas of character in unison 
with the sentiments of the masses. The 
various phases of political and social life among 
the Germans are photographed in their lyrics 
with such naturalness that it is not surprising 
that they continue to stir the national heart. 
Of the five composing the group, Schiller and 
Heine are the most familiar to the cultivated 
class of America, the former taking rank with 
the foremost lyric poets of modern times, and 
the greater part of his writings have been 
translated into English and made a part of our 
general literature. Let us glean a little from 
the history of each. 

SCHILLER. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, 
one of the grandest dramatic minds of Ger- 
many, was born at Marbach, in Wurtemberg, 
November iith, 1759. His father superin- 
tended the gardens attached to the country 
residence of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and 
was favorably looked upon by the Duke. 








Schiller very early inclined to the study of 


theology, a sentiment awakened doubtless by 
the parish priest, from whom he received his 
first instruction; but when about fourteen the 
Duke offered to educate him gratuitously at 
the military academy he had established. 
Young Schiller accepted the offer, and entered 
upon a course of study which he found rigor- 


ous and uncongenial. He first tried the study | 


of law, but with no success ; and then medicine. 
He secretly cherished a longing for literature, 


especially poetry, and read and wrote as he | 
had opportunity in the course of his regular | 


studies. His Die Raubor (The Robbers) is the 
earliest surviving product of his pen. Published 
in 1780, it excited great enthusiasm among the 
young, and considerable indignation among 
functionaries and dignitaries, whom it treated 
with ridicule. In 1782 this drama was brought 
upon the stage at Mannheim, clandestinely, 
and occasioned the arrest of Schiller for thus 
disregarding the command of his superiors, not 
to meddle with poetry. He was so harshly 
dealt with that he fled from the Duke’s control 
into Franconia, and lived there a year under 
an assumed name. Here he completed two 
dramas, and then returned to Mannheim, where 
he associated intimately with stage life. 

In 1785, Schiller left Mannheim for Leipsic, 





—— 
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where he became acquaint- 
ed with Huber and Kor- 
ner, and wrote his charm- 
ing Lied an die Freude. 
A few months only detain- 
ed him in Leipsic, for we 
find him soon in Dresden, 
where his romance of “ The 
Ghost-Seer” was compos- 
ed. In 1787, Weimar be- 
came his place of residence, 
where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Goethe, Her- S 
der, and Wieland. The 
society of Goethe proved 
of great value to Schiller’s 
literary life subsequently ; 
for his writings at Weimar 
took a higher and nobler 
form than before. His pro- 
ductions there are of a 
philosophical and estheti- 
cal character, and rank 
high among standard Ger- 
man literature. Promi- 





PORTRAITS OF THE GERMAN LYRISTS. 


ORR EAA AAAs 


UHLAND. 

Johann Ludwig Uhland, 
poet, was born at Tubingen 
on the 26th of April, 1787, 
and educated at the Uni- 
versity of his native place. 
He applied himself to legal 
studies, and after becoming 
an advocate received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1810. In 1830 he was 
made Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in 
the University where he 
had passed his student life, 
but resigned in 1833. For 
many years he was a repre- 
sentative in the Assembly 
of Wurtemberg. For sev- 
eral years he continued to 
publish ballads and other 
lyrics in various period- 
icals. These efforts made 
him immensely popular, 





nent among them is his 


“ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” completed | 


in 1793. Schiller’s greatest work is the drama 
“William Tell,” produced in 1804. He was 
a close, assiduous student, and exhausted the 
| powers of a constitution naturally delicate 
while yet comparatively young. He died May 
9th, 1805, aged forty-six years. 

His portrait shows a strong mental tempera- 
| ment and much susceptibility, both as regards 
| intellect and sentiment, and, at the same time, 
he possessed an earnest individuality which 
ill brooked restraint. He was intense as a 
thinker, yet versatile and sprightly as a writer, 
capable of addressing the feelings of his readers 
and stirring their souls. In person, Schiller 
was tall and spare, with a pale face, a high 
and impressive forehead, and hair inclined tu 
auburn. 

CHAMISSO. 


Louis Charles Adelbert von Chamisso was 
born at Boncourt, in Champagne, France, Jan. 
27,1781. His parents settled in Berlin when 
he was about nine years old, and six years 
afterward he was appointed a page to the 
Prussian queen. In 1798, a lieutenancy in the 
army was given him. The wars undertaken 
by Napoleon, placing Prussia in the coalition 
against France, Chamisso felt that he could 
not take up arms against his native country, so 
he returned to France in 1806, where, being 
advised to that course by Madame de Stael, 
with whom he became acquainted, he studied 
natural history. Subsequently he returned to 
Berlin, and there continued his scientific re- 
searches. 

In 1814, Chamisso joined an exploring expe- 
dition gotten up by Count Rumjanzow, chan- 
cellor of the Russian empire, with the view to 
finding a northeast passage. 

On his return to Berlin he was appointed to 
& position in the Botanical Gardens. He pre- 
pared several works on botanical subjects, but 





his fame chiefly rests on his poetical composi- 
tions. In 1813 he wrote the singular and 
amusing novel called “ Peter Schlemihl,” a 
man who is represented as having lost his 
shadow. Qne of his most known poems is 
Salas y Gomez. He is also the author of many 
songs, ballads, romances of a national and 
political character, which are highly esteemed 
in continental Europe. The nature of his 
poetry is wild, rugged, and eccentric. 

The small portrait indicates a fine order of 
mentality, with a strong will and an earnest 
individuality incorporated. He was doubtless 
handsome in his youth and somewhat chivalric. 
His death occurred August 2ist, 1838. 


GELLERT. 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert, a rhetorician, 
poet, and moralist, was born at Hayrichen, in 
the Erzebirge, in Saxony, July 4, 1715. Being 
the son of a preacher, his attention, while a 
youth, was naturally directed to theological 
studies, and he entered the University of 
Leipsic in 1784 to prosecute them. At Leipsic, 
however, he became a teacher and a professor. 
His lectures on poetry, rhetoric, and morals 
drew large audiences. Goethe in his youth 
attended Gellert’s lectures. Gellert was nota 
robust, vigorous writer, but rather delicate and 
womanish. He wrote fables, stories, didactic 
poems, spiritual songs and odes; his fables and 
stories became the most popular. To him, as 
much as to any writer of his age, is due the 
transition in German literature from its early 
heaviness and pedantry to that vigor and 
sprightliness so marked in Goethe and Schiller. 
His Leben (Life) is one of his more important 
works. 

Gellert was a man of quiet disposition and 
the most earnest piety. His spiritual odes 
breathe an ardent religious spirit, which con- 
trasts strongly with the liberal philosophy of 
later writers. 


Asa poet, he is remarkable 
for spirit and naturalness as well as for a win- 
ning romantic sweetness. Several of his poems 
have been translated by Longfellow. He stands 
at the head of the Schwabian school of poetry. 
His chief works are, Ueber den Mythus der nor- 
dischen Sagenlehre von Thor (1836), and a collec- 
tion of popular songs. Alter hoch-und nieder- 
deutscher Volkslieder (1844-5), besides some dra- 
mas. From 1848 he remained in retirement, and 
died on the 14th of August, 1864. 

From the portrait of Uhland it would be 
inferred that he possessed a forcible, individual 
character, with a very strong infusion of the 
elements of kindness, sympathy, and conces- 
sion. He was doubtless a superior judge of 
human nature. 

HEINE. 


Heinrich Heine, distinguished as a poet and 
wit, was born at Dusseldorf on the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1800, of Jewish parents. His first poem 
was written on the occasion of Napoleon’s visit 
to Dusseldorf in 1810. He attended the Lyceum 
of Dusseldorf, and in 1815 was sent to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main to qualify himself for mercan- 
tile life. In 1819 he studied in Bonn University ; 
in 1820 he went to Gottingen, where five years 
P later he received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
His early poems are singularly affected by a 
sorrow of his early life, his disappointed love 
for his cousin Evelina von Geldern. In 1831, 
because of his violent democratic sentiments 
and publications, Heine became obnoxious to 
the Prussian Government, and went to Paris, 
where he acquired the reputation of being the 
wittiest writer in France since Voltaire. His 
public bitterness and literary cruelties, it is 
said, were in strange contrast with his personal 
good qualities. He died on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1856, when, by his own request, all religious 
rites wéte omitted at his funeral. His life is a 
difficult one to understand : “ The bold infidel- 
ity, the reckless licentiousness, and the un- 
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qualified faith in the world and the flesh which 
characterized Heine’s life as well as his writ- 
ings, were counterbalanced by such sincere 
belief in his own doctrines, such sympathy for 
suffering, and such acute perception of the 


beautiful in every form, that it is difficult for | 


those unfamiliar with the social development 
of modern continental European life and 
literature to appreciate his true nature or 
position. * * * In his later years Heine 
returned from unbounded skepticism, if not to 
an evangelical faith, at least to theism, the 
Bible being constantly read by him, and ap- 
pearing to him, as he said, like a suddenly dis- 
covered treasure.” 

Of his writings, we should notice “ Pictures 
of Travel” and “The Book of Songs,” which 
were received by the German people with 
almost unbounded enthusiasm, and have been 
translated into different languages. 

The great intellectual forces of Heine as 
evinced in the small profile, mark the man of 
intense original and accurate thinking. 





On Y bysiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us ia all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
f+. —Oabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea Iv, 6, 





RECREATION vs. STIMULATION. 
FOR THE CLERGY, AND OTHERS. 


[“ Tae world moves.” Here is the evidence. 
The Zzaminer and Chronicle, one of the best of 
our religious weeklies, is coming over on to 
our ground and preaching the gospel of science 
and common sense, as well as that of the 
Scriptures. Here is an article taken from that 
paper. We commend it to all “ nervous” men, 
and especially to all women. Jt ts the truth.] 

The principle we desire to impress upon our 
readers will be best illustrated by an example. 

We have the privilege of knowing one of the 
ablest, hardest working, and most efficient 
young ministers in the land, and one who, 
though but a few years in the harness, has al- 
ready made his name widely familiar. Of a 
somewhat delicate nervous organization, this 
young brother at one time found that while his 
easy sociability and general talent for congeni- 
ality (a rare but real thing) enabled him to per- 
form his pastoral duties without sensible fa-¢ 


tigue, the excitement of Sunday’s preaching | 
and the weekly lecture always left him weak, | 


nerveless, used up. In this condition he found 
it exceedingly grateful to go, after evening ser- 
vice, and quietly drink a cup of tea; it re- 
freshed him, reinvigorated him, and made him 
feel bright. Yet, for some reason, he did not 
sleep readily ; and when he did sleep, his slum- 
ber was fitful, uneasy, and the morning found 
him not much rested—while month after 
month his nervous sensibility increased, his 
preaching fatigues were constant, and his tea 
his only physical help. But by the judicious 
advice of a wise friend he suddenly resolved to 
forego the very thing he had so leaned upon, 





and instead of refreshing himself with tea and 
society, he betook himself to quietude and sleep. 
After a short time of struggle against the habit 
and craving which he had unconsciously form- 
ed, he accustomed himself to find--not a stim- 
ulant, with temporary excitement and subse- 
quent reaction, leaving him always lower and 
lower in tone—but healthful, restful, recupera- 
tive sleep. His health was gradually restored, 
his general system strengthened, his faintness 
disappeared, and by pursuing a course of resto- 
ration instead of a mere spurring-up of ex- 
hausted nature, he has found the secret of 
making hard work an element of growth in- 
stead of decays * 

Now, the application of the above-mentioned 
incident is plain enough, to a certain extent; 
but we wish to make it a little wider. Tea is 
not the only stimulant that professional men, 
including ministers, think they find themselves 
in need of. The use of alcoholic drinks, bitters, 
tonics, and a thousand-and-one things which 
disguise the strong spirit under specious names 
—the habit which for some years past had fa- 
ded away under the hot denunciations of the 
great temperance reform and reaction, is now 
again steadily and swiftly raising its head and 
spreading its deadly shade over the land. Un- 
doubtedly, the war has had a great deal to do 
with this: the custom of taking such stimulants 
after the fatigues of march, battle, or hospital 
work being one easily fallen into and readily 
retained. But whatever the cause, the fact is 
not to be denied, that the reign of wines and 
liquors is again advancing. 

Yet it isa sad mistake to suppose that al- 
cohol in any shape is beneficial to the interior 
economy of man’s body. It is supposed to as- 
sist digestion, to brace men up, to cool them 
when hot, to warm them when cold, to do all 
manner of marvelous things. This is not so. 
Alcohol is one of the few things that resist all 
attempts of the body to assimilation. It leaves 
the body in almost precisely the same condition 
as it enters it, having on its passage done noth- 
ing but inflamed the blood, excited the various 
functions to unnatural and furious action, stim- 
ulated combustion, weakened the brain and 
nerves, sapped the muscular strength, and done 
much mischief generally. Physicians who 
recommend a little whisky, or wine, or other 
tonic, are responsible for thousands of drunk- 
ards net only, but also for enfeebled bodies, 
which—when the souls that inhabit them pass 
into some sudden reverse of affliction or dis- 
aster, and need their sustaining power the 
most—are seen to be undermined and worth- 
less. Our inebriate and lunatic asylums keep 
some dreadful secrets, but the graves of wreck- 
ed and disappointed men hold more. 

The warning is terrible, but the remedy is 
very simple. Never stimulate: restore. If 
body and brain:are weary with continued 
effort, seek a brief change of scene, a short 
exercise of mental and physical powers in 
some new line, and produce the relief which 
the archer always gives his bow—unstring, and 
bend in the other direction. Then rest, and 





kind nature will care for the remainder. The 
recuperative power of the body, when it really 
has a fair chance, is the thing that men always 
seem to doubt; and yet year after year finds 
that profession which lives by healing more 
and more discarding the doctrines of forcing 
nature by the large application of drugs and 
poisonous medicines. The first result of stim. 
ulants is deceptive and apparently helpful ; but 
the last state of the man who uses them is al- 
ways worse than the first. 

Nature’s laws are such that she is able to re- 
create as long as her laws are faithfully obeyed. 
When wearied, seek, then, instead of the false 
and treacherous aid of stimulants—causing in- 
variable reaction—the wholesome, simple in- 
expensive cure of Nature. Find health and 
happiness in that process which is so pleas- 
ant that its very name has come to be the sym- 
bol of enjoyment—Recreation. 

a oe 


FOOD MAKES THE MAN. 


Most people who raise animals believe that 
the kind and amount of food given them 
makes a great difference in their growth and 
quality. In the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club the question of the best food for cows, 
with a view to the richness of their milk, and 
the consequent quantity and quality of the but- 
ter, came up for discussion, in the course of 
which one gentleman remarked that though 
some cows gave twice as rich milk as others, 
“the food had little todo with it.” [We re- 
member that the second day after commencing 
to give a cow a pint of meal a daf, the good 
woman discovered the cream was twice as 
thick as before. So the better the food the 
more and better the cream.] 

Dr. Hallock, in the course of the discussion 
referred to, remarked that, “'To produce a re- | 
fined and acute mentality on poor food is im- 
possible. Nature refuses to honor the draft. 
A few years ago I was connected with the 
removal of a grave-yard in a rough country, 
where the labor required to support life from | 
the soil was very great. The bones of the | 
bodies were immense, showing that they had | 
received their development in the struggle for | 
subsistence; but the crania were small, and by | 
holding a candle on the outside and looking in, | 
the light showed a thin place at the base of | 
the skull, where there had been full activity in | 
the devotion required to preserve animal life. 
In the region of the intellectual and higher 
qualities all was dark. That gospel written 
long before, still was read, showing indispu- 
tably that the nature of the soil and the habits 
of the people will be indicated in their anat- 
omy. Afterward, when the country was im- 
proved, and there were manufactures, and 
when wealth had accumulated, by which 
means bread was secured with less effort, I had 
an opportunity to examine the skulls of later 
generations, when I found that the bones of 
the body were much smaller and the crania 
one third larger. Here, on holding a candle 
and looking in, it was dark at the base of the 
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skull, and light glimmered in the region of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. The anatomy 
of man requires the best that the two kingdoms 
of the animal and vegetable can produce: the 
choicest of fruit and the very best of meat. He 
can rise high above the soil on which he 
stands.” 
0 


TOBACCO vs. BALD HEADS AND 
GRAY HAIR. 


D. B. Horrman, M.D., a Californian phy- 
sician, writes, and the Pacific Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal publishes, the following very sen- 
sible article : 

While traveling over the State recently, I 
noticed almost invariably in every place that I 
passed through or sojourned in, that a large 


were either bald-headed or gray-haired. I also 
noticed that this was not the case with the 
other sex of the same age. In answer to the 
question, Why is it that there are so many gray- 
haired young men in California, I was told by 
some, perhaps a majority, that it was in con- 
sequence of the dry and hot state of the atmos- 
phere ; by others, the brain-labor that it took to 
get along successfully here; others said it was 
lime in the drinking water; and so on ad in- 
Jinitum. 

On looking around I could not see that any 
of these were good physiological reasons. If 
they were, both sexes should be affected alike, 
as they are both exposed to the same causes, 
While reflecting over this matter, a very sin- 
gular circumstance occurred in my practice. 
A gentleman under forty years of age, and a 
patient of mine, who had been in the habit of 
using tobacco to excess for many years, and 
who had been for the last five or six years both 
bald-headed and gray-haired, found it necessary 
a few months ago to quit the use of tobacco 
entirely. It was, of course, a hard struggle at 
first ; for it makes no difference how firm a man 
may be, if he once becomes a slave to tobacco, 
whisky, or opiam, it is hard, very hard work 
for him to recover his liberty, to be able to say 
“T have conquered ;” and very few succeed in 
doing it. However, he finally did it, and since 
that time has become a changed man in more 
than one respect. 

In the first place, he has entirely recovered 
his health, which was bad while he used to- 
bacco; he also has recovered entirely from his 
baldness, and his “gray locks” have been re- 
placed by an unusually luxuriant growth of 
natural hair, of as fine a black hue as one 
could wish to see; he has also lost that sallow, 
bees-wax hue of skin and sickly paleness of 
color which “ slaves to the weed” so generally 
have. All of this might be expected as a very 
natural result, except the growth of hair and 
its change of color, which in this case at least 
has occurred as one of the results of leaving off 
a noxious habit. 

The question now occurs, Is this the cause of 
the prevalence of bald heads and gray hairs on 80 








many men under forty years of, age in Califor- 
nia? Let us inquire. Tobacco is a sedative 
narcotic. When used to excess it produces 
numerous untoward symptoms, among which 
are debility of the nervous and circulatory 
functions. On these depend the growth of all 
animal organisms. If these functions are im- 
paired, so is the growth of the body, and all 
belonging to it. The hair is only a modifica- 
tion of the epidermis, and consists essentially 
of the same structure as that membrane. -It has 
root, shaft, and point, and, like all other organs 
of the body, requires for a natural, healthy, 
and vigorous growth a healthy state of the 
nervous and circulatory systems. If tobacco 
impedes the circulation, and prevents the free 
and natural supply of healthy nourishment 


reaching its destination, which it evidently 
proportion of the male population, who other- | 
wise appeared to be, and in fact were, young, | 


does, it is a cause which results in disease and 
death of the hair. The yellow and waxy state 
of the skin, always found in those who use to- 
bacco to excess, is easily accounted for in the 
same way. The debility which it causes in 
the nervous and circulatory functions prevents 
then the organs from being duly nourished, 
thereby causing their disease and death. 

If these views should prove correct after 
further examination, and it becomes generally 
know to “slaves to the weed” that their gray 
hairs and bald heads are caused by it, what 
great baskets full of deep and damning curses 
will be showered down on the devoted heads 
of Nicot and Raleigh for introducing and 
causing to be used this terrible destroyer of 
health, youth, beauty, wealth, and fame ! 

[We believe that further observation and ex- 
perience will prove the correctness ofDr. Hoff- 
man’s statements. Let the subject be thor- 
oughly ventilated. There of course will be 
great opposition manifested. Millions of men 
and millions of money are invested in the to- 
bacco interest. Many will “pooh pooh” and 
“ puff puff” against this coming man. But he 
will be backed by fact, philosophy, and nearly 
all the women. Tobacco makes men ban- 
tams, stunts the boys, so that they become 
only half-gréwn men. It makes those who 
use it, prematurely old in mind as well as in 
body. It paves the way for strong drink and 
games of chance, excites the passions, and so 
tends to the perversion of a whole nature.] 


<0 + 
A MAN FRIGHTENED TO DEATH 
BY A VISION. 


A 8TRANGE and surprising incident occurred 
last week, in the country some miles north of 


_ Corinth. A Mr. Mangrum killed a young man 


during the war, and a few days since Mr. Man- 
m was on a deer drive, and while at one of 
the stands he saw an object approaching him 
which so alarmed him that he raised his gun 
and fired at it. The object, which resembled a 
man covered with a sheet, continued to ad- 
vance upon Mr. Mangrum, when he drew his 
pistols and emptied all his barrels at the ghost. 
None of the shots seeming to take effect, he 
climbed a tree to make his escape. By the 
time he was a short distance up the tree the 
white object was standing under him, with its 
eyes fixed upon him, and he declared it was 





the spirit of the young man whom he had killed. 
Mangrum was so startled at the steady gaze of 
the eye that he had been the cause of laying 
cold in death, that he fainted and fell from the 
tree. His friends carried him home, the ghost 
following, and standing before him constantly, 
the sight of which brought up the recollection 
of his guilt with such force to his mind, that he 
died in great agony, after two or three days’ 
suffering. 

A subscriber sends us the above, and desires 
us to account for it on scientific principles. 
We have two theories. The first is, the poor 
fellow felt the force of that old saying, “ A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser,” and that he was 
simply getting his deserts—justice. 

The second theory is,—supposing the habits 
of the man to be those of his class or clan,— - 
that he was suffering from the effects of an ex- 
cited imagination produced by a too copious 
use of a popular liquid designated by apothe- 
caries and tavern keepers as—Bourbon. The 
effects of this “medicinal” beverage—always 
injurious—upon one’s nervous system is to 
produce a state of insanity terminating in de- 
liritum tremens. This Mississippi man is not 
the first thus afflicted. There are a great 
many in New York who “see ghosts” every 
night; but the poor creatures do not know 
that it is because they drink, smoke, or chew. © ¢ 
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A ResurRREcTION PLANT.—A very curious 
plant, called the resurrection plant, is now 
offered for sale at New York, at from twenty- 
five to thirty cents. As seen in the baskets of 
the venders, it resembles a small bunch of 
brown and curled-up leaves, as it were, curled 
in upon itself, with a few thread-like roots at 
the bottom. These plants are brought from 
the southern part of Mexico. During the 
rainy season they flourish luxuriantly, but 
when the dry weather and hot sun scorch the 
earth, they, too, dry and curl up, and blow 
about at the mercy of the wind. To all ap- 
pearances they are as dead as the “ brown and 
sere leaf,” but as soon as the rain comes again, 
the roots suck up the water, the leaves unfold 
and assume a beautiful emerald-green appear- 
ance. No matter where the plant may be, on 
a rock; a tree, or’a house-top, wherever the 
winds have blown it, there it rests, and being 
a true temperance plant, it only asks for 
water, and at once bursts into new life. Hav- 
ing purchased one of these tufts, and placed it 
in a soup-plate filled with water, the reader 
will be surprised to see it gradually unfold and 
take ona deep green. The leaves are arranged 
spirally, and altogether, the resurrection plant 
is the latest curiosity. 


ee 


Saw His Nosr.—“ Well,” said a carpenter, 
“ of all the saws I ever saw, I never saw a saw 
saw as that saw saws.” He probably is a 
cousin to the man who knows his nose. “He 
knows his nose; I know he knows his nose; he 
said he knew his nose; and if he said I knew 
he knew his nose, of course he knows: [ know 
he knows his nose.” 
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“Ty I might give « short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture apon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling anbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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*A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER.” 


Iw all successful generals, from Napo- 
leon and Wellington to Grant and Sher- 
man, it is claimed by historians and biog- 
raphers that they were remarkable for 
their abilities to judge men correctly. 
It is said that Napoleon excelled in this; 
indeed, it is claimed that it was by his 
judicious selections of officers that he 
was so successful in his military cam- 
paigns. The same is said to be true of 
Gen. U. S. Grant. He “put the right 
man in the right place.” 

Now, we believe this to be equally 
true of all men who are successful in 
their various spheres of life. Take the 
merchant who manages a large establish- 
ment and employs many men. He must 
needs choose his trusty book-keepers, 
cashiers, and confidential clerks, as well 
as his salesmen, agents, porters, and oth- 
ers; and his success must largely depend 
on his ability to judge the characters of 
those he trusts. The same is true of a 
banking-house, with its numerous officers 
and clerks, So in a metropolitan news- 
paper establishment, where several edi- 
tors are required for the different depart- 
ments—literary, scientific, political, mu- 
sical, artistic, and the rest. Let each be 
a first-class man, do his work in the best 
manner, and the result will be a news- 
paper of unsurpassed excellence ;—but 
let there be bungling and stupidity in 
any department, and it will tell against 
the whole concern. So in manufacturing 
establishments, where mechanical skill 
with aptitude for different processes is 
required, and where order, method, 
promptitude are necessary, good judg- 
ment of character on the part of the di- 
rector is equally essential. 

We do not claim that one must neces- 
sarily understand the scientific rules of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy, in order 





to arrive at tolerably correct conclusions 
in regard to character and capacity. 

it is sufficient for our purpose to state 
here, that he who is the best judge of 
character will be the most successful, let 
his pursuit or position be what it may, 
whether that of school-teacher, physician, 
clergyman, or business man; while he 
who fails in this,—in “ putting the right 
man in the right place,”—will just as 
surely fail in his undertakings. It is 
therefore evident that as a means to suc- 
cess, even in conducting ordinary enter- 
prises, one should make sure of his abil- 
ity to judge character correctly. Men 
often greatly mistake,—to their life-long 
regret,—in the choice of a wife; and the 
wife, in accepting what she supposed to 
be a suitable man for a husband. Had 
they been good judges of character, nei- 
ther would have been disappointed. 

Had he been able to read men, the 
merchant would not have placed a thief 
at the till, when an honest man or youth 
could just as well have been secured. 

Poor generalship—incompetent lead- 
ers—has lost thousands of men and mill- 
ions of money. Poor business manage- 
ment, with stupid or crabbed clerks, 
drive away custom. A surly sexton 
sometinges spoils all the effects of a good 
sermon. <A cross captain or conductor 
makes passengers shun his route. A 
turbulent pedagogue keeps the whole 
school in an uproar; and a leather-head- 
ed doctor falls into quackery and kills 
many poor patients who, if let alone, na- 
ture would have cured. 

We may end the discourse with the 
story of an old philosopher who wrote 
some time before the discovery of Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy. He said: 
“God has made in this world two kinds 
of holes,—round holes and three-cornered 
holes, and two kinds of people,—round 
people and three-cornered people; but 
from ignorance as to their right relations 
and true position, the round people had 
got into the three-cornered holes, and the 
three-cornered people into the round 
holes. Hence the jarring and discord 
we see in society. 

Morat: Read the Pareno.oeicaL 
Journat, and learn to judge character 
correctly. Just in proportion to your 
ability to judge correctly will be the 
measure of your success in other direc- 
tions. 





AN EQUIVALENT. 


SEL¥Fisu—not to say dishonest—persons 
seek to obtain from others something for 
nothing. There are many and various 
ways of accomplishing this. One con- 
venient way is to borrow, and not return; 
another is to beg; another to cheat, 
defraud, swindle, or, in plainer terms, to 
steal. Of the first class there are many. 
One borrows your money, another your 
books, another your umbrella, jewelry, 
tools, pen, pencil, pocket-knife, dog, gun, 
fishing-tackle, razor, razor-strop, lather- 
box, or tooth-brush; not to speak of 
weightier matter, such as horses, vehicles, 
sail-boat, or anything else usable. These 
habitual borrowers own nothing more 
than the law allows, and can not be held 
for damages in case of losses. Many of 
this class manage to do a flourishing 
business on borrowed capital, but never 
get ahead. 

The beggars—chiefly imported from 
monarchical countries, where natural-born 
paupers form a large part of the popula- 
tion—are as numerous in our cities as 
the means employed to import and pro- 
duée them. In England they claim 
600,000 drunkards; in America, we 
lament the existence of 400,000. Nine 
in ten of these may be counted as present 
or prospective beggars. But there are 
many beggars who are not paupers. 
They are persons without much self- 
respect, dignity, or true manliness. The 
very act of begging is an evidence of 
inferiority. Rogues frequently resort 
to it as an easier or safer means to get a 
dishonest living. Such persons do not 
even think of returning an equivalent for 
what they get. The swindlers—a very 
numerous class—are both native and 
foreign. They resort to every conceiv- 
able scheme to get “something for 
nothing.” All the lottery dealers, all the 
prize ticket and gift concert concerns, 
and other gambling tricks, are practiced 
on the easily deluded. The patent- 
medicine swindlers are to be met with 
in most of the newspapers. Quacks 
fatten on the gains filched from poor 
diseased victims. Instead of returning 
an equivalent for money received, they 
poison their patrons. 

Thieves also are everywhere, and of 
them there are many sorts, such as sneak 
thieves, pocket-book thieves, wharf 
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thieves, till thieves, fruit thieves, hen- 
roost thieves, horse thieves, house thieves 
or burglars, bank and post-office robbers, 
and highwaymen. Our State prisons 
contain thousands of these; and, if 
report be true, they are likely to soon 
contain many more, It is said that 
hundreds of European criminals are 
landed on our shores every month! 
They are harbored in Canada, or in other 
British provinces bordering on our lines, 
and make frequent excursions into our 
States. When those provinces shall be 
annexed, the thieves and robbers will 
have less security in their hiding-places. 
Our police are shot down by such 
desperadoes, and neither life nor property 
is safe, 

One of the worst features connected 
with the administration of justice in such 
cases is the fact that wicked lawyers 
and venal judges combine—for a con- 
sideration—to let criminals go unwhipped 
of justice after detection and arrest, and 
before trial and conviction. The prin- 
ciple of Equity is sadly wanting here. 

Then there is the game of husband- 
hunting and wife-catching. An artificial, 
weak, silly, simpering “fraud” tries to 
palm herself off as a_ well-organized 
woman! She is puffed, padded, painted, 
hooped, stayed, and rigged out in the 
most ridiculous style—see the Grecian 
Bend—intended to “attract.” She makes 
a conquest. Let us see if she gets an 
“ equivalent” for the valuable investment 
of herself. An inventory of her charms 
consists of what we have already enume- 
rated, and the following: a weak back, a 
weak stomach, a small waist, decayed 
teeth, bad breath, contracted lungs, dys- 
peptic, nervous headaches, habitual cold 
hands and feet, a sore throat, and other 
slight infirmities, requiring the regular 
attendance of the family physician. Her 
movable chattels consist of a few sets 
of jewelry, sixty different dresses, and 
twenty-six Saratoga traveling trunks. 
She can dance, talk French a little, play 
the piano and the lady, but not the 
woman, as she never learned to work. 
She seeks a husband equal in social posi- 
tion, health, and other respects. She 
wants “an equivalent” to make an 
eligible match. Here is what she may 
be fortunate enough to receive in ex- 
change: 

An average young man of to-day, who 


: 





has a twenty-two-inch head ; is ambitious, 
wide-awake, thin, nervous, sharp. He 
ean read, write, and cipher; has some 
knowledge of science, mechanism, general 
literature, with a bias for business. He 
seeks an opening as a clerk in an estab- 
lished house, and will work his way up. 
His capital consists in energy, willing- 
ness to work, good habits, and perseve- 
rance. His wages at first are moderate, 
but prospectively his chances are promis- 
ing. He looks forward with the hope of 
promotion, and to succeed his seniors in 
interest. He is always prompt—on time 
—cautious, frugal, honest, and becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with his business, 
He is careful in forming associations, 
avoiding “fast” men and “fast” customs; 
takes part in all good works, such as 
temperance, education, and religion ; 
rendering an equivalent for every favor, 
and becomes in time a successful citizen. 
Will he find in the lady an equivalent ? 
Here is a young man of another class 
more in correspondence with that of the 
afuresaid lady. He is not to be reckoned 
among the beggars or paupers, but of 
those who start out in life with the idea 
that “the world owes them a living.” 
He has had equal privileges as to educa- 
tion, etc., with the average young man. 
But he does not like to work. He obtains 
a situation, but is always “in the drag,” 
except when there is to be a holiday 
frolic. Out late at night; up late in the 
morning; behind time at the store; his 
customers are impatient; mistakes occur 
in his accounts; his cash is reported 
short; his wages are overdrawn; he 
borrows of fellow-clerks; fails to pay; 
smokes, moderately at first, then chews; 
then drinks; eats cloves and cardamoms 
to “purify his breath ;” visits the race- 
course occasionally, the theaters fre- 
quently, and takes now and then a hand 
in a game of chance. He finally flirts 
with fast women; has occasion for 
medical advice; consults the quacks; is 
made worse, and his constitution becom- 
ing seriously impaired, he can not attend 
to business. His relatives are appealed 
to for help; a thrifty uncle lends him 
means to travel; stops at a fashionable 
resort, and there makes the,acquaintance 
of a Saratoga “Grecian Bend ;” tells her 
of his rich uncle; is engaged, and finally 
married ; each gets a fair equivalent, but 
both feel “swindled.” Their future may 





be easily inferred. They soon find each 
other out, and appeal to the law to cor- 
rect their blunders by divorcing them. 
To them, life is indeed a failure. 

Morat.—God is just. He has estab- 
lished a system by which we shall receive 
an equivalent for our good deeds or for 
our bad deeds. “The Lord shall judge 
the people with equity.” 

“ The tissues of the life to be, 
We weave with colors all our own, 


And in the field of destiny, 
We reap as we have sown |” 
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“BOGUS.” 


Tuts term, “ bogus,” is not classical, It may 
not be defined in all the dictionaries; but it is 
very expressive, and its meaning is understood 
by everybody old enough to know how to 
cheat, deceive, or swindle. Illustrations of the 
term may be found in every community. There 
are bogus kings and queens and bogus empe- 
rors. There was a bogus emperor not long 
ago who attempted to set up a thfone in Mex- 
ico. He was simply a cat’s-paw for the smart 
French emperor, and got shot for his meddling. 
Max was a nice young fellow, and plucky 
withal, but was misled by the more cautious 
and crafty Napoleon. There are any number 
of bogus statesmen, who seek only party or 
selfish ends ; bogus soldiers, bomb proofs ; bo- 
gus doctors, the quacks; bogus lawyers, the 
shysters; bogus preachers, hypocrites; bogus 
phrenologists, the self-styled professors; bo- 
gus poets and authors, plagiarists; and bogus 
jewelers. There are counterfeits among all 
classes. 

A genuine diploma conferring the title of 
M.D.—Doctor of Medicine—on a person is 
given by the faculty of a legally constituted 
institution to those duly qualified under its 
discipline. A “bogus” diploma is conferred 
by persons not authorized by the law to 
give it; or is given to those not qualified by 
education to receive it. Such bogus diplo- 
mas are sometimes bought from unprincipled 
professors for a few dollars. Or the thing 
may be managed in this way: Here is a poor 
jackdaw wha desires to shine in borrowed 
or stolen plumes. He promises the profess- 
ors of the institution “that if they will make 
him an M_D., he will, at a future time, attend 
their college, and will use all his influence to 
send paying students thither. The “degree” 
is given, and, “lo and behold,” we have a new 
“ six-weeks’ doctor of medicine” in the field, 
to filch money from and poison the bodies of 
poor diseased humanity. This scamp has no 
thought of fulfilling his promise by attending 
lectures, and straightway sets up the dispens- 
ing of drugs and destruction on all he meets. 
There are to-day hundreds of such quacks in 
Europe and America, plying their work of poi- 
soning and robbing on bogus diplomas, outrag- 
ing common decency. 

Again ; a shrewd, cunning, ambitious upstart, 
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with a few elderly and feeble-minded physi- 
cians, not able to obtain a living in general 
practice, start a new college. It may be 
eclectic, Thomsonian, herbalist, or allopathic. 
It is open to students, both men and women. 
Several of the old gentlemen physicians are 
then dubbed “ professors,” and at once install- 
ed into chairs of anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, theory, and practice, etc. But how are 
the chairs to be filled with lady professors? It 
is easy enough. Go to the young and ambi- 
tious wife of some elderly and amiable person— 
a preacher, a teacher, or a lecturer—who has 
a “name,” and through whose influence “ grists 
may be sent to this new mill,” and the thing 
is done. The ambitious woman is available 
for the “honors.” She is at once given a di- 
ploma, and announced in the college circular as 
Mrs. Doctor Blank, M.D., Professor of Obstet- 
rics, or Lecturer, or something else. The pub- 
lic is not supposed to know or to care how she 
obtained her degree of M.D. Now this woman 
is about as ignorant of science as Bridget is of 
painting or sculpture. She is simply a bogus 
professor. Still, being the wife of Mr. “Some- 
body,” she is supposed to know the difference 
between tripe and liver, bowels and brains, and 
so passes on down to fame and fortune. This 
is the way some schools have been formed and 
professors created. But what must be the sort 
of physicians turned out of such “ colleges ?” 


As to the way of manufacturing bogus 
D.D.’s, it is very simple, very foolish, and very 
vain. Two sisters marry two clergymen. One 
of the clergymen gets an appointment as pro- 
fessor in a college. His wife “ feels” the weighty 
honor, and desires to share it with her sister, 
whose husband is only the plain Rev. Mr. 
Middleman. He manages to get through the 
services without putting al his congregation 
to sleep, but attracts no attention, and it is as 
much as he can possibly do “to make both 
ends meet.” But the sisters put their busy 
heads together, and through the influence of 
the professor it is decided to make Mr, Middle- 
manaD.D. Prof. No. 1 whispers it to Prof. 
No. 2, remarking that the charming wife of 
Prof. So-and-so very much desires the thing 
should be done. At this juncture, sister No. 2 
puts in an appearance, covered with such win- 
ning smiles, that the whole board of professors 
are completely fascinated. Mr. Middleman re- 
mains in the back ground, and, “ unseen,” is 
made a D.D. by the University of Humbug. 
The women pulled the wires, and without 
merit to recommend their small pattern of a 
man, he was exalted in name, but remains to- 
day only as a bogus D.D. The lion’s skin he 
wears will not conceal his real character. It 
is often far more honorable to decline than to 
accept those plumes which would better grace 
another. 

Bogus authors and editors are they who 
prostitute their talents to base purposes; who 
write sensation stories to excite morbid im- 
aginations, 

Bogus reformers are loud-mouthed in crying 
down the faults of others, but do nothing to 
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correct theirown. We have heard of so-called 
temperance men haranguing the crowd on the 
evils of whisky drinking, with their own dirty 
mouths stuffed with tobacco! So, too, we hear 
frequently of thieves, pickpockets, burglars, 
and highway robbers, rioters, and incendiaries, 
declaiming against injustice! These rascals 
would 
“ Steal the livery of heaven, 
To serve the devil in.” 

We have bogus watches, bogus jewelry, bo- 
gus eyes, bogus calves, bogus cheeks, and bogus 
bosoms. There is no end to the everlasting 
bogus cheats. We may as well stop enumer- 
ating them. Let those who prefer the genuine 
article to the bogus, take good care to get it. 


ep oe ee 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


WE would beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to the -very large and valuable 
CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Booxs which we give in the present number. 

This catalogue, comprising the largest and 
most varied list of this character of books is- 
sued by any one house in either the United 
States or Great Britain, will be found to pre- 
sent some book or books of real interest to 
every man in the country engaged in any pro- 
ductive industrial pursuit; nay, more,—there is 
not a man or a Woman among our readers who 
could not derive advantage in the ordinary 
vocations of life in this practical age of ours 
from the perusal of one or many of these publi- 
cations. 

Observant travelers—men who go about 
the world with their eyes open, and learn some- 
thing in every country they visit—have re- 
marked upon the wonderful ingenuity of the 
French, and upon the marvelous beauty of 
the fabrics which they produce. Further than 
this, in tracing back effects to their causes, 
they have been led to attribute these results 
in a great measure to the industrial schools 
and colleges established by the French Govern- 
ment—those in which are taught engineering, 
chemistry, arts, manufacturing, and mining. 
One of the direct and most potent results of 
the institution of these schools is to be found 
in the fact, that France has to-day the most ex- 
tensive and the grandest industrial literature 
in the world. 

In England, the question of education is at- 
tracting attention, and the entire subject is 
certain to undergo a thorough revision at a 
day not now far distant; and science and its 
application to the arts must take a position 
which they have not hitherto held in the great 
schools and colleges of that courtry. 

Shall we in this land of universal education, 
amid widespread intelligence, be behind in the 
race which is to take place? We trust not! 
We have our schools of arts and mines, and 
our polytechnic colleges, and the genius of our 
people has essentially a practical turn. 

It is hardly worth our while to attempt to 
enumerate the many subjects treated of in these 
books, We refer our readers to the catalogue 





itself. Suffice it to say that there are few 
practical questions connected with mechanics, 
architecture, surveying, engineering, manufac- 
tures, drawing, dyeing, chemistry, painting, 
mining, mathematics, or metallurgy, which are 
not treated of. Read the list. 
mee oe 
NURSING A VIPER. 


WHEN we commended the plan of the paper 
called the Church Union, we did it on the 
ground that its managers proposed to advo- 
cate a union of all the evangelical churches, 
and to encourage Christian fellowship among 
men. But we omitted one important condi- 
tion—namely, the character and capacity of 
the men engaged init. In the hands of proper 
persons such a paper could be made to exert 
the most beneficent influence—softening secta- 
rian rancor, and begetting a more generous, 
kindly, and godly spirit among men. But these 
“Church Union” folks are “bogus.” Soon after 
receiving a kindly introduction to the public— 
on the strength of their professions — they 
opened their blanket sheet for the reception of 
vile quack medicines; they slandered clergy- 
men and other good men; and “played the 
deuce” generally. The whole tone and spirit 
of the paper is antichristian. The only worthy 
feature in it is an occasional sermon by Mr. 
Beecher. The claim they make of being the ex- 
clusive publishers of his sermons is, like other 
pretensions, only adown-right out-and-out false- 
hood. If no change for the better be made, 
the Church Union newspaper will terminate 
its career on the low level of its kindred, 
among the quacks and swindlers. 

We are surprised that so shrewd a business 
man as Le Grand Lockwood should allow the 
low fellows to work on his capital so long. 
While he furnishes the money, they will puff, 
blow, and print a low paper. The public who 
patronize them will only “ nurse a viper” that 
will sting the hand that feeds it. 


—__——» o- 


Tue E1ent-Hour Law.—The interpretation 
given of this foolish act of Congress by Gene 
ral Schofield is, that it means eight hours’ work 
a day, and pay for eight hours’ work. The 
case is very simple, when looked at from a 
common-sense stand-point. We think the eight- 
hour law should be repealed. Most mechanics 
and artisans who work for the Government or 
for themselves would prefer—we are confident 
—to work ten hours a day, and get full pay for 
it. Then why not? 

ne 

Onty One Numper More tus YEAR !— 
The 48th volume of this JournaL will be 
completed with the next (December) number. 
A new volume,—49,—begins with the new 
year. Weare getting lots of good things ready 
for our readers—those who care to have the 
JouRNAL continued. Our hearts are often 
made to throb with gladness at the expressions 
of encouragement which we receive from 
friends and co-workers. 
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NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES. 


From the time of its first settlement, New 
England has always been interested in the 
fisheries. They have been pursued with an 
ardor and perseverance which have been highly 
commendable; and each year has given greater 
importance to this healthy and profitable pur- 
suit. The headquarters of the business at the 
present day, and the largest fishing port in the 
world, is the town of Gloucester, situated on 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts. It is a quaint old 
town, containing some 14,000 inhabitants, and 
possesses one of the finest harbors on the con- 
tinent. This harbor is divided into an outer 
and an inner basin,—the former being three 
miles long by two broad, and offering excellent 
shelter during the severe autumnal storms to 
hundreds of coastwise vessels; and not unfre- 
quently square-riggers of the larger class are 
glad to seek it as a place of safety when the 
storm-clouds lower. One of the prettiest spec- 
tacles to be witnessed during the fall months 
is the coming in of the shore fishing fleet just 
prior toa gale. Sometimes there are four or 
five hundred sail, belonging along the coast, 
all running for the harbor. The skillful man- 
ner in which they are handled ; the readiness 
which they mind their helms; and their dash- 
ing, lively, sailing qualities as they tack to and 
fro across the harbor ere they reach the an- 
chorage ground, affords a charming panoramic 
view worth going many miles to witness. The 
town has some natural adjuncts which in their 
way are unequaled. Pleasant drives and hard 
sandy beaches abound, while Annisquam River, 
which connects the harbor with Ipswich Bay, 
offers a most attractive resort for picnic and 
fishing parties. 

The property valuation of the town, as per 
the recent returns of the assessors, is $6,698,412, 
the greater portion of which has been gathered 
directly from the inexhaustible treasures of the 
deep. In summer's heat and winter’s cold 
Gloucester’s hardy sons follow their vocation, 
and the results of their industry may be ob- 
served in the yearly growth of the place. The 
vessels engaged in the fishery business are 
schooner-rigged, built and equipped in the 
most thorough manner, and are as pretty craft 
as one would wish to gaze upon. There are 
518 owned and fitted from Gloucester, includ- 
ing 46 boats, making an aggregate of 25,472.45 
tons. Their valuation in round numbers is 
$2,250,000, and each year large additions are 
made to the number. In 1867 there were 47 
added, and during the first six months of the 
present year there have been 35. The valua- 
tion of the wharf property is $600,000. This 
gives some idea of the capital invested, and 
new wharves and vessels are fast being con- 
tracted for. 


COD AND HALIBUT FISHING. 

The first vessels of the season to start upon 
their trips are those which follow the cod and 
halibut fishery. Some of them pursue the bus- 
iness on the Western and Grand Banks; oth- 
ers go to Cape North; but the larger portion 
go to George’s Bank, which is 160 miles dis- 





tant. Trips to the first-mentioned grounds 
occupy from four to six weeks,—and to the 
latter, two or three. If a vessel is absent on 
George’s Bank more than four weeks, there is 
great alarm for her safety, and it is rare that 
she ever returns after being gone from port 
that length of time. There are about 250 sail 
engaged in this branch, some of which pursue 
it the entire ten months of the fishing season. 
The vessels having been hauled up in Novem- 
ber after mackereling is over, are stripped of 
their sails and lie alongside the wharves for 
some two months. During this interval the 
fishermen get uneasy—they want to be earning 
something—they wisli to be afloat on the bo- 
som of old ocean; but they must wait until 
February comes, as then the cod and halibut 
visit the Banks in order to deposit their spawn. 
The good weather which sometimes prevails 
for a week or two at this season is very tempt- 
ing, and some of the most venturesome make 
active efforts to get their vessels under weigh 
at once. Skippers and owners of a more cau- 
tious disposition wait until the first trips are 
made, hardly daring to risk the sudden storms 


~which break with such fearful fury on the 


Banks in winter. These first trips, unless the 
weather is unusually severe, are generally very 
successful, the vessels returning with full fares, 
which command high prices. The cash is 
most heartily welcomed at this early season by 
owners whose vessels have been lying so long 
idle; by the fishermen, whose household ne- 
cessities are pressing; and by the traders in 
town, whose business is greatly increased by 
the proceeds-resulting from the sale of the hal- 
ibut and cod, caught at a season when danger 
is imminent and the cold severe. 


THE DANGERS OF WINTER FISHING. 

A trip to George’s Bank in midwinter is a 
hazardous one, and yet it has attractions which 
even the veteran fishermen find it hard to with- 
stand. Many a gallant schooner from this port 
has sailed out of the harbor, and in a short 
time, with all on board, has sunk beneath the 
billows. Generally, two vessels are lost toge- 
ther, and sometimes more. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the fleet, in their eagerness 
to obtain a full fare in the shortest possible 
time, anchor in close proximity to each other 
in good weather. So intent do the fishermen 
become in their employment, that sometimes 
they do not notice the heavy storm-clouds 
which suddenly rise,and not until the tempest 
is ready to break upon them do they fully re- 
alize the danger. In these storms a hundred, 
or a hundred and fifty sail, may be tossing and 
heaving at their anchors, If the cables and 
anchors hold, all is well, for these vessels are 
strongly built, and will “ride the water like 
a thing of life;” but there is constant anxiety, 
for a collision at such a time is sure destruc- 
tion to both vessels. When the cry is heard, 
“ A vessel is adrift !—stand by to cut the ca- 
ble !” the captain, or some resolute man of the 
crew, is stationed forward on board of each of 
the crafts with hatchet in hand. The drifting 
vessel draws near. She comes down through 





the fleet with fearful velocity—sometimes just 
grazing the sides of some of her companions 
as she dashes by. The danger of collision to 
a particular vessel may be averted by the cable 
being cut; but the peril of the fleet is made 
greater, as there are then two vessels adrift for 
them to guard against. In the case of two 
vessels adrift coming in contact with another, 
destruction follows swift. and sure. There is 
not the least chance for escape, and both of 
their crews are swallowed up by the foaming 
waves, never more to be heard from, this side 
of eternity. Oftentimes these storms arise in 
the night, and then of course the danger is very 
great. There is nothing then to warn the 
watching seamen save the lights which each 
vessel has set in her rigging. Sad indeed has 
been the record of these lost Georgesmen in the 
past; but the last two years have been highly 
fortunate in this respect, owing to greater cau- 
tion of the fishermen and the comparative 
mildness of the storms which have occurred. 

This department of the fisheries was first es- 
tablished in 1830, and since that time there have 
been host upward of 600 lives and 72 vessels 
while engaged in it. The 2ist day of Febru- 
ary, 1862, will long be remembered with pecu- 
liar sadness by the fishermen of Gloucester. 
On that day 15 vessels of the George’s fleet, 
with their entire crews, consisting of 148 men, 
all went down beneath the foam. One half of 
the men were married ; thus in a few moments 
74 women were made widows and 150 children 
were left fatherless. These, however, were 
kindly cared for until they could help them- 
selves. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE BUSINESS. 

The shady side of the picture has been given. 
If the risks in this branch of human industry 
are great, the profits are good. If mild wea- 
ther prevails, and the vessels take due precau- 
tion in regard to anchorage, a full fare, espe- 
cially in the early part of the season, is quickly 
obtained, and then the vessel puts back to port. 
Handsome returns for the trip are realized. 
During the past season the first trips were re- 
markably fortunate, only one string of cable 
being lost throughout the entire fleet. The 
average amount which the crew will share for 
a trip lasting from two to three weeks, includ- 
ing their board, is $60, although there are in- 
stances of frequent occurrence where the men 
share a hundred dollars and upward as the 
proceeds of a two weeks’ trip. In order to 
keep a correct account of the fish caught by 
each man, the tongues are all saved when the 
fish are dressed ; to these are oftentimes added 
the sounds, which are salted or sold fresh, and 
bring good prices. They are highly esteemed 
as food, and command a ready market. When 
a halibut is caught, the private mark of the 
catcher is put uvon him, and in this way there 
can be no mistake. 

The Western Bank, Grand Bank, and Cape 
North fisheries are also quite remunerative, al- 
though similarly attended with danger. The 
time occupied is from three to four weeks, and 
very large fares are land@d. The largest of 
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last season amounted to 41,000 Ibs. of halibut 
and 2,000 Ibs. of codfish, the net stock realizing 
$4,126 72. The crew shared $171 51 each, 
and were absent twenty days. The crew of a 
fisherman ship “ at the halves,”—that is, after 
deducting the bills for ice and bait and salt, 
—receive one half the fish they catch. The 
owners of the vessel find the provision, bar- 
rels, etc. Each man throws by himself, al- 
though sometimes two “ chums” will catch to- 
gether and share equally. The halibut and 
cod find ready sales in Gloucester as soon as 
landed. The former are taken directly from 
the vessel, packed in boxes, and sprinkled 
plentifully with crushed ice. In this condition 
they are immediately sent to wholesale deal- 
ers in the New York and Boston markets, and 
thence distributed all over the country. Many 
entire trips are bought by dealers in Glouces- 
ter, who cut them up and manufacture smoked 
halibut, which also finds a ready sale at remu- 
nerative prices. The fins are salted in barrels, 
and esteemed a great delicacy. The codfish 
are mostly bought in town by vessel owners, 
who pickle and dry them. A ready sale is ob- 
tained at the ‘West, through New York and 
Boston merchants, as well as by some houses in 
town directly connected with Western establish- 
ments, The heads of the cod and backbones 
of the halibut, when they are cut for smoking, 
are given away to all who may come for them. 
The greater portion are used as manure by the 
farmers about Gloucester; but many a poor 
family make a good dinner from a chowder 
made of “ coddled heads,” or a delicious meal 
from the baked backbone of a halibut to which 
cling goodly streaks of meat, and which has 
cost them nothing. Is not, then, the. persever- 
ance of the winter fishermen worthy of record ? 
All honor to them, say we. Let us now turn 
our attention to the 
MACKEREL FISHERY. 

The winter is over. Spring has come with 
its gentle breezes and bright sunshine. Most 
of the winter fleet are taking out their ballast, 
repainting, and scrubbing up for mackereling. 
About the middle of May some fifty sail go to 
the southward, cruising for the first schools of 
these fish. The business in former times was 
not very profitable; but it served to keep the 
men and vessels employed. The past two 
years, however, it has paid well, and it is safe 
to presuine that it will continue remunerative. 
June is a busy month. All the vessels, save 
some few which follow cod and halibut fishing 
the entire season, are getting in readiness for 
shore mackereling or for a trip to the Bay of 
St. Lawrence. As they lay off in the stream, 
all ready to take their departure, they look 
gay, for the fishermen take pride in their 
craft; and oftentimes one of the crew, with 
considerable talent in the decorative line, will 
put such finishing touches on as will merit 
decided approbation. The crews of mackerel- 
men fish at the halves, receiving half the 
mackerel they catch, and paying half the bills 
for bait and salt. Very many young and mid- 
dle-aged men, fron®every nook and corner of 





the country, come to Gloucester at this season 
looking for a chance, As they walk through 
the streets or stroll down the wharves, they 
can be easily detected by the inhabitants. Very 
amusing are the tricks sometimes put upon 
them; but all is taken in good part, and if it 
results in their getting a chance to ship, all is 
well. Many persons try these fishing voyages 
for the improvement of their health. Dyspep- 
sia, nervousness, lung difficulties, debility, and 
general depression are well represented among 
them. They go on board pale and weak, looking 
as if the breath of life could hardly be kept in 
their frail bodies. If such are careful, and pay 
due attention to the plain laws of health, they 
have taken a wise course in coming to Glouces- 
teg to try a mackereling trip. It may be alittle 
rough for them at the commencement. Per- 
haps they will not at the first going off meet 
with such companions as they wish ; but their 
shipmates, rough as they may appear on first 
acquaintance, have kind hearts in their bosoms 
— hearts that will freely help another; but 
they are very much disinclined to countenance 
any one who “ puts on airs,” or tries to pass 
himself off for some one better than they ares 
Therefore, reader, if you ever have an idea of 
coming to try your luck mackereling, come 
with the idea of treating every one well, and 
with the desire to make yourself agreeable, 
and be ready to conform to the circumstances 
of the situation you may be placed in. 

The Baymen commence sailing about the 
last of June, and the last of the fleet generally 
leave port the middle of July. Many of them 
fit to stay the entire season, until November, 
sending home their mackerel by steamer, which 
affords them a longer time to fish. If they get 
short of provision, they can easily obtain what 
they wish at most any port in the Provinces. 
Others come home, and make two or three 
trips during the season. This is governed by 
circumstances, as sometimes there is better 
fishing on this shore than at the Bay. Some 
450 vessels are engaged in the mackerel fishery 
from this port, requiring the services of 5,000 
or more men. 

A trip to the Bay is one of the best means 
for recreation that we know of; and if one is 
willing to be smart, and attend to fishing, there 
is a chance of obtaining a snug little sum as 
the result of the voyage. The vessels are fitted 
with the best quality of provisions, and the 
stewards take great pride in serving up the 
victuals in good style. Cruising along the 
shores or among the islands in the Bay of St. 
Lawrence gives a great variety of scenery; 
and the pleasures of going on shore, associat- 
ing with the inhabitants, and participating in 
some of the merry-makings which are so fre- 
quently held, is fine sport, and serves to break 
up the monotony which would otherwise prove 
tedious to the “green hand.” Inhaling the 
pure air from off the water gives even one who 
feels “ broken down” a new lease of life, brings 
on asharp and earnest appetite, strengthens the 
system, and improves the tone of the nervous 
forces. Besides the roughing of it on board, 








this sea life has its peculiar pleasures, which, 
once participated in, awaken a desire for their 
repetition ; hence it is that so many amateurs go 
again to join one of the craft and cast their 
lot with the jolly fellows who depend for their 
livelihood upon the hook and line. It is a 
very sensible method of passing the “heated 
term ;” and the practical information acquired 
is not the least among the benefits derived. 


There is an excitement in catching mackerel 
which has a charm about it not soon forgotten. 
Let us, reader, imagine ourselves on board a 
mackerelman at the Bay in the month of Au- 
gust. We have had a pleasant run from Glou- 
cester, been a little seasick, perhaps, but have 
got bravely over that. The blue sky above 
and the clear water beneath have a pleasant 
look now that our stomach has settled. The 
sun is just making himself visible on the east- 
ern horizon, tinging the sky and casting a faint 
light over the ocean. All hands are called by 
the steward, who has _ been up long enough to 
get breakfast. The watch on deck has been 
changed several times during the night, and 
the vessel has been jogging under a foresail, 
running off and on, so as to be kept in the vi- 
cinity where it is hoped that the mackerel will 
show themselves. The first duty is to hoist 
the mainsail; this being done, breakfast is par- 
taken of; and reader, you and I will set down 
and take a mug of coffee, some of that bread, 
hot from the oven, a piece of corned beef, and 
the steward may give us some of his dough- 
nuts to “top off” with. The men live well, 
oftentimes having better “ grub” than they get 
at home, and the steward is a man of mark 
aboard, and well he knows it. If you keep the 
right side of him, he will give you gingerbread 
and duff—which is a kind of pudding with 
raisins in it—doughnuts, and other luxuries, 
which are so toothsome to those living in the 
free air and taking plenty of exercise. The 
pay of a steward is a full share with the men, 
and half the fish he can catch besides. This 
makes him active and willing to keep the lar- 
der well supplied, so that when the fishing is 
good he can engage in it. But we have di- 
gressed somewhat. Breakfast has been stowed 
away beneath the waistcoats of the fishermen. 
The vessel is sailing along, all eyes watching 
the water to descry the peculiar ripple which 
a school of mackerel make when swimming 
near the surface. This is an anxious time. 
Hooks are all baited, lines ready, and the men 
waiting. Soon the ripple is visible. The ves- 
sel is hove to; bait thrown overboard, to feed 
and entice the fish to keep alongside. Then 
the fun commences in good earnest. Over go 
the lines; quickly one is hauled in with a 
mackerel attached; a peculiar twist of the 
wrist, and he is “slat” into a barrel, and back 
goes the line ; and this operation is repeated as 
long as the fish will take the hook. The bait 
is most skillfully put on, so that it can not be 
easily taken off by the fish, and oftentimes the 
same bait will last for hours. The mackerel 
when hungry do not pay very strict attention 
to the bait; they bite at anything white they 
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see. It’s lively work then; all hands are hard 
at it, for well they know that the humor of 
the fish may soon change, and down they will 
plunge into the lower depths; in which case 
the fishing is over with that school, for a time 
at least. If another school is not soon raised, 
the fishermen turn to and dress their mackerel. 
There is quite a knack in doing this up to the 
required standard. Generally two dress to- 
gether. The fish are placed on a board, grasp- 
ed by the “ splitter’ with his left hand, and by 
a peculiar movement a keen knife’s blade is 
passed from the extremity of the head to the 
tail. Then they are takcn by the “giller,” 
whose duty it is to take out the entrails and 
the gills. “Practice makes perfect,” and this 
old adage is fully exemplified by the fishermen 
as they pursue their work of dressing. It is 
done quickly and neatly. After dressing, the 
mackerel are put in soak to rid them of their 
blood, and then salted in barrels and stowed 
away in the hold of the vessel. Each barrel 
bears the private mark of the catcher, so that 
there can be no mistake in regard to settling 
up affairs after the vessel returns to pack out. 
Thus the work goes on, some days finding 
the men hard at work pulling in the mackerel, 
other days finding them cruising for schools, 
always ready and ever willing to jerk in the 
fish. Some trips are short, others long, accord- 
ing to the humor of the mackerel. Some 
schools will not take the hook, although you do 
your very best to entice them. There they are 
alongside, great. fat fellows whom you want 
so badly to fill up the empty barrels; but no, 
their mouths will not open. Then you try 
the gaffing process, and armed with a long and 
slim-handled mackerel gaff you work it dex- 
terously among the finny tribe, now and then 
securing one, until they are frightened away. 


make a “ green hand” feel somewhat sore, and 
he will be glad when the work of dressing is 
over, to craw] into his bunk, when, after saying 
his prayers (if he be devout enough), and 
thinking of the “loved ones at home” (if he 
be lucky enough to have any such), it will not 
be long ere he is in dreamland, and “ tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” presses 
down his eyelids, bringing in its train that re- 
freshment which he needs. When the vessel 
is full, which requires from two to three hun- 
dred barrels, according to her size, the mack- 
erel are oftentimes landed and sent home, via 
Boston, per steamer; but if this is not deemed 
advisable, her prow is put for home, where the 
mackerel are culled according to size and qual- 
ity as No. 1’s, 2’s, or 3’s, then repacked, salted, 
ready for the market. 

The number of barrels of mackerel caught by 
the Gloucester fleet in 1866 was 112,856? ; in’67, 
103,917%. Uf this number about 70 per cent. 
were No. 1’s. The prices ranged from $11 to 
$17; and the season’s catch of 1867 amounted 
to $1,637,004, while that of 1866 amounted to 
$1,784,272. These were not considered very 
profitable years. That of 1865 was better, 
amounting to $2,095,260. The season of 1868 
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bids fair to be a fortunate one; but at present 
writing it can not be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty. The fleet are away, and if 
perseverance will accomplish anything, we 
shall soon hear of good trips. 


HERRING FISHERY. 

In addition to the branches above alluded to, 
there is the Newfoundland herring business, 
comprising some forty sail of the largest and 
staunchest of fishing vessels. These get away 
in December, carrying an assorted cargo, which 
they exchange forherring. The fish are caught 
in nets, then frozen stiff, and packed in snow 
in the holds of the vessels. They return in 
season for the Georgesmen, who depend upon 
them for bait. There is quite a rivalry among 
the vessels of this fleet to reach home, as the 
first arrival of herring brings large prices. 
Those not required for bait are sold in New 
York and Boston, the vessels proceeding di- 
rectly to these markets, where the herring 
meet with ready sales, and supply the poorer 
classes with good food at a low price in a sea- 
son when they most appreciate it. These her- 
ring are of large size, quite fat, and when 
broiled, delicious eating. The herring business 
is very perilous, as the Newfoundland coast is 
exposed to the tremendous gales which sweep 
that section with so much violence in mid- 
winter. Notwithstanding this, the business is 
pursued quite successfully, and forms an im- 
portant item in the profits of the fisheries. 
Besides helping the Gloucester people, it is of 
almost incalculable benefit to the Newfound- 
landers, furnishing them remunerative employ- 
ment at a season when all other branches are 
dull; and the catch of herring for the Gloucester 
fleet provides many comforts for the poor 
fishermen and their families, which otherwise 
they would be compelled to gd without. 

The baiting fleet, comprising about twenty 
sail, remains to be considered. They are pro- 
vided with seines, and cruise along shore in 
pursuit of porgies. These fish travel in schools, 
and itis a lively work to set the nets and draw 
them in. They are used by the mackerel 
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catchers for bait, and are in good demand, 
yielding handsome returns to the batting craft. 
No employment followed by man requires 
more determination, daring, and genuine pluck 
than that of the fishermen. Their home, in a 
great measure, is on the wave. They see na- 
ture in its calm and storm, and early learn to 
rely upon themselves, It requires patience to 
stand at the rail in the severe winter weather, 
and wait for fish to bite ; courage, to guide their 
little vessels through the gale and anchor them 
safely in port; much faith, to trust their lives 
on George’s Bank. But there are men who 
follow it year after year, whose bronzed faces 
tell of exposure, whose broad chests, muscular 
forms, and manly bearing tell of good health. 
contented minds, and happy hearts. Very 
many of those now in the fitting-out business 
once followed the hook-and-line. By economy 
and hard labor they succeeded in accumulating 
sufficient funds to buy a share ina vessel. Con- 
tinuing to prosper, they soon owned a whole 
craft, and from this become interested in other 
vessels, and subsequently quit fishing and be- 
come packers and buyers of trips. These form 
the solid business men of the place, and having 
a good foundation to build upon, they rapidly 
acquire wealth and become men of mark in 
the fishing community. 


———» om 


AN AGED WOMAN. 


WE now and then hear or read of persons 
who have attained to an age greatly exceeding 
the Psalmist’s “ three-score and ten,” and who, 
nevertheless, do not impress others with the 
notion that “their strength is but labor and 
sorrow ;” but it is not often that a publisher is 
able to secure a veritable subject past one 
hundred years old, and show him or her to the 
public through the engraver’s art. We are in- 
debted to the kind efforts of a friend for the 
very striking case of comparatively vigorous 
longevity which is now introduced. 

Mrs. Tabaitha McGath, née Johnson, was 
born in Worcester County, Maryland, March 
12th, 1762, and is therefore in her one hundred 
and seventh year. She married at the age of 
twenty-seven, and has been a widow about 
twenty-two years. Of eight children born to 
her, but three are living—all considerably past 
middle life. When Independence was declared, 
she was a girl of fourteen, old enough to ap- 
preciate the prominent features of the war 
which followed, and she manifests a lively 
recollection of many interesting incidents 
which occurred in its progress. As is usually 
the case with very old people, her memory is 
better of events long past than of those of re- 
cent occurrence. Her health is considered 
good; she sleeps well, has a good appetite, and 
appears to enjoy,life with much zest. For one 
so old she is remarkably playful, and is much 
gratified if she can provoke a laugh by some 
humorous sally. Her features are so wrinkled 
and contracted with age that it would be diffi- 
cult to predicate much character ofthem. The 
forehead shows considerable breadth, and it is 
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probable that the cranium generally is full in 
the lateral. regions, an organization which is 
tenacious of vitality and appreciative of the 
things which appertain to this life. Although 
not a large-framed woman, she is evidently 
wiry, elastic, and enduring, and her simple 
habits from childhood to senility have supple- 
mented nature and tended to extend her lease 
of life far beyond the ordinary boundary. 

She has by no means been free from anxiety 
and sorrow in the conduct of her domestic 
affairs; but a cheerful disposition enabled her 
to bear what trouble fell to her lot with patient 
fortitude. 

In the late war she may be said to have been 
well represented, as eleven of her grandchil- 
dren fought under the banner of the Union. 
Notwithstanding her great age, her hair is plen- 
tiful, and but half white. 
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OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


In addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums, As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean “ pinchbeck ware” or “ sham 


jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 


mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this “ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Cash Value. No- Sabie. 


1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave. $650 00... .350 
2 Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin or 


Names of Articles. 


Berry, 5 Octave, ......csecsecsssse 170 00....100 
3. Choice Library, your selection at pub- 
og errr Tr 100 00.... 
4 Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 
Hin, 5 OCTAVE... 2... cece cece cee eens 130 00 
5. Gold Hunting-case Watch, American 
Watch Co.'s beat .... 2... s.eeeeens 135 00.... 
6. Choice Library, your selection....... 7 00.. 
7. New American Cyclopedia, 16 vols.. 80 00 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia,new,10 vols. 
. Silver Hunting Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s best ............000-s 
10. Sewing Machine; Weed’s new style. i 
11. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 55 00.... 
12. Chest of Tools, 75 pleces............ 
13. Library, your choice ................ 
14. Lange's Commentaries, any 3 vols. .. 
15. Doty’s Washing Machine............ 
16. Irving's “Belles Lettres Works,” 


2 @ 
3 
8 

SSeRERS BESS Be a 


DF WUE ocd cokdhses sesdeteccaccsas s. 400.... 9 
17. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 12 00.... 9 
18. Webster's Iiust'd Quarto Dictionary 12 00.... 9 
19. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 12 50.... 8 
20. Mitchell's General Atlas, follo....... 10 0.... 8 
21. Student's Set of Phren’!l Works..... 10 00.... 7 
22. Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 90.... 7 
23. “Bruen Cloth Plate,” for Machines.. 10 00.... 6 











Names of Articles. Cash Value. pov ag 
%. Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12fineviews 700.... 6 
25. New Physiognomy, Illustrated ...... 500.... 4 
26. Weaver's Works, in one vol......... 300.... 3 
27. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 
have, and Do Business............ S8..s: § 
28. Life in the West, new............+.. 200.... 2 


Our own books may be substituted in all 
cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

The articles enumerated are the best of their 
several kinds. The “ Belles Lettres” set of Ir- 
ving comprises “ Knickerbocker,” “Tales of 
a Traveler,” “ Wolfert’s Roost,” “ Crayon 
Miscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Alham- 
bra,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” “ Sketch Book,” all 
elegantly bound. 

Pevsons wishing our own publications in- 
stead of the promiscuous choice offered, will 
be permitted to select for themselves from our 
fullest catalogues. In this connection, we 
would say that lists of any number of new 
subscribers exceeding ten will entitle the sender 
to a liberal selection from our catalogue. 

As we offer premiums for new subscribers, it 
may seem an injustice to present subscribers 
who may intend to renew their interest, if we 
do not exhibit some liberality toward them; 
therefore we say that each present subscriber 
who sends us a new name with his or her own 
(inclosing, of course, the requisite $6), will re- 
ceive the valuable hand-book, “ The Right 
Word in the Right Place,” or the illustrated 
“Pope’s Essay on Man,” which sells for $1. 
We also offer the same premium to persons 
who subscribe to the JouRNAL for two years 
in advance at the regular rate. 

In the general competition for premiums, 
two old subscribers will be counted as one 
new subscriber, and the premiums awarded 
accordingly to parties sending us lists at the 
full rate. 

The “Cyclopedias” offered are handsome 
octavo editions, and beyond peradventure rank 
among the most valuable works of the kind 
extant. 

It is scarcely neeessary to say that the pianos 
and parlor organs on our list are acknowledged 
among the best manufactured. 

The Mason and Hamlin cabinet organ, offer- 
ed as premium No. 2,is a five octave double 
reed instrument with four stops, having their 
new and very valuable improvements intro- 
duced this season, viz., “Mason & Hamlin’s 
Improved Vox Humana,” and “ Monroe’s Im- 
proved Reeds.” 

The Bruen cloth plate is a valuable contriv- 
ance for embroidering on sewing-machines. 
When attached to Wheeler and Wilson’s, it 
makes the Grover & Baker stitch, a desidera- 
tum in embroidery by machine. 


Who will have these p premiums? They are 
freely offered to all, and will be promptly sent 
to the parties entitled to them. 

Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing at one or a hundred different post-offices. 

RemirtTances should be made in post-office 
orders, bank checks, or drafts payable to, the 
order of 8. R. Weis, New York. 





THE LIFTING OCUREZ. 

Ovr former associate, D. P. Butler, of Boston, 
has established this treatment, original in its 
conception and application with himself, in a 
very eligibly situated suit of rooms, No. 830 
Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street, 
under the management of J. W. Leavitt of this 
city, and Lewis G. James, a graduate of Mr. 
Butler’s Institute in Boston. 

This new health-exercise is recommended 
by a large number of the leading citizens of 
Boston and vicinity, who have personally 
tested its effects as an exercise, developing 
agency and cure. It is also highly recom- 
mended by physicians and physiologists. 
Among the large list of references we notice 
the well-known name of Hon. William Claflin, 
the nominee for Governor of Massachusetts, 
Prof. C. M. Warren, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. David Thayer, and 
the Revs. J. A. M. Chapman, George Gannett, 
Edwin A. Eaton, and Frank K. Stratton, 
besides many of the best known business men 
in Boston. 

It is claimed for the new system, that it is 
siniple, but effective, and has been successfully 
applied to a large class of weaknesses and 
diseases. Its principle is, that the curative power 
is inherent in the human organism ; that it is 
only by developing and increasing this inherent 
power by a proper system of exercise, etc., that 
health can be maintained or disease cured; that 
in lifting by this apparatus, man develops his 
own power within ; and by the peculiar adjust- 
ment of springs, rod, and weights, and the 
position of the body in lifting, he is enabled, by 
the application of his will, to exercise har- 
moniously and completely, not only the ex- 
ternal muscles, but wherever the muscular 
tissue extends, which is, of course, to the inmost 
Vitals. 

Thus, it is claimed, an equalization and uni- 
form distribution of the forces of the system 
are secured, and these forces unvaryingly 
increased ; giving at the same time such bodily 
strength that an invalid or weak person can 
frequently be trained in a few months to lift 
safely from 600 to 1,000 pounds, and attain a 
corresponding measure of vital power. The 
exercise tends chiefly to the production of 
internal or vital energy, and not, like the 
ordinary gymnastics, to establish muscular 
size and power at the expense of the vital. 

It is highly recommended to business men— 
the sedentary and studious—doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, and professional men, as fulfilling 
all the conditions of a health-exercise in the 
fullest degree, at great economy of time, and 
without sacrifice of personal quiet and decorum. 

It xc also said to be highly effective as treat- 
meut for all classes of invalids, and especially 
to sufferers from those weaknesses and diseases 
to which women are especially liable, furnish- 
ing always a palliative, and to many a complete 
restorative. 

Our Sends, of whatever cosupation er cen- 
dition of health, should examine the claims of 
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this new mode of treatment. We are assured 
that no harm can come of it, when practiced 
according to the rules established by the in- 
ventor and author.* 

The New York establishment is but recently 
opened, and it promises to meet with a good 
measure of success. 

———. a 


A WESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


THE intelligent minds of the West are moy- 
ing onward in the line of a broader civilization. 
| There is a movement afoot for the establish- 
| ment of a Social Science Association, of which 

Chicago will be the nucleus. Those promi- 
| nent in the measure have issued a call for a 

public meeting, to be held in Chicago on the 

10th of November. ‘The call briefly states 
| some of the objects of the proposed’ Associa- 
tion. A primary one of these is the collection 
| and dissemination of information concerning 

the organization of a society in the Mississippi 
Valley. It will be under the control of no 
sect or party. At its annual meetings the sub- 
jects of education, public health, finance, and 
jurisprudence will be freely discussed; and 
the discussions will be published, as far as the 
funds of the Association will permit. 

It is hoped that this organization (which is 
intended to be similar in character and design 
to the British Social Science Association) will 
sooner or later include the majority of able, 
earnest men in the West who feel a true and 
deep interest in the public welfare; that it will 
afford to such men an opportunity for the com- 
parison of views upon all subjects of vital in- 
terest to society, and unite them in the bonds 
of mutual respect and confidence; that it will 
call public attention to the necessity which ex- 
ists for a better mutual understanding and a clo- 
ser union between the heterogeneous elements 
which compose our Western population ; that 
it will elicit valuable practical suggestions with 
reference to the amelioration of existing social 
abuses ; that it will prove of service as a guide 
to the many young and growing communities 
in the West, both in towns and in the country, 
by pointing out the tendencies of our national 
and social life, so as to enable them readily to 
fall in with the general advance of society ; 
that it will thus save to the West the immense 
sums of money annually expended in experi- 
ments which can have no other issue but fail- 

| ure and disappointment; that it will make 
| more widely known the present and prospect- 
| ive importance and power of the States which 
| lie in the Mississippi Valley, and aid in their 
development; and that it will give to men who 
have no personal interest in the success of 
political parties as such, but who do feel a 
deep interest in the preservation of the national 
honor and integrity, an opportunity to make 
their influence felt for good in the councils of 
the nation. 

All persons of whatever class or profession 











* See the book entitled “The Lifting Cure,” by D. P. 
| Butler. Price $1. May be had at this office. 
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who are interested in the cause of social 
science are invited to participate in this effort. 
Among those who have already shown a 
zealous co-operative spirit are Robert J. Inger- 
soll, Edward Eggleston, John M. Palmer, Ralph 
Emerson, Hosmer A. Johnson, Wm. W. Evarts, 
F. H. Wines, R. J. Oglesby, Sharon Tyndale, 
gentlemen of well-known eminence. 





THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 
AND PHysioGNoMy FoR 1869 is now ready, 
containing nearly fifty portraits of distinguished 
characters—Civilized and Sevage. Among the 
leading subjects are the following: The True 
Basis of Education ; Uses of Culture; How to 
Study Faces; an illustrated article on Physiog- 
nomy; A Convention of the Faculties; What 
the different Organs Say and Do; Nature's 
Noblemen ; Eminent Clergymen of several 
different Denominations ; Power of Example; 
Choice of Pursuits, or, What Can I do Best; 
MIRTHFULNEss, Wit, Humor, with Illustra- 
tions; Heads of Victor Cousin, Hepworth 
Dixon, Wilkie Collins, Rev. John Cummings, 
author and prophet; Blind Tom, Artemus 
Ward, Alexander Dumas, Mrs. Ritchie, Mr. 
Julian, with Phrenological Descriptions and 
Biograpliical Sketches ; with Indians, Canni- 
bals, and others. Richer in Matter and Illus- 
tration than ever before, everybody will want 
to read it. Only 25 cents. Address this office. 
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FARMING IN VIRGINIA. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR HENRY A. WISE. 


BETWEEN the extremes of cold in the North 
and heat in the South lies beautiful Virginia. 
It is in every respect, so far as natura] resources 
are concerned, one of the best States in the 
Union. 

We commend to our readers the following 
extracts from an address delivered by ex- 
Governor Wise before the “ Virginia Horticul- 
tural and Pomological Society :” 

“ With every variety of temperature, climate, 
soil, production, power, minerals, navigation, 
game and fishery, sites for residence, sublime 
and beautiful scenery, and hygeian springs, 
there is no people of the habitable globe who 
can not find the choicest localities in the limits 
of Virginia to suit their respective tastes, habits, 
and pursuits, however various and opposite, 
better than anywhere else on earth, now to be 
settled and developed. These various large, 
rich, grand, beautiful, and healthful sections, of 
countless capacities and resources, still lie 
waiting for skill and labor to come and develop 
their inexhaustible treasures. They were 
scarcely touched by the plantation system, 
which, with its African slavery, has been 
demolished forever. It developed nothing but 
its own evils, and that they could be prevented 
in the future only by civil war and its blood 
and crimes. If that be done, and if that could 
only be done by the war, and if civil liberty be 
not destroyed by the victors of the war, then 
the war was not in vain, was not so much a 
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crime as might first appear to the short-sighted 
and the selfish; and it may more than com- 
pensate for all its blood and battles, loss and 
costs, if made to cease in all its effects, now 
that its main cause has ceased and its main 
result. has been accomplished. If the war can 
only be regarded a8 a messenger, an ambassador, 
sent by God to remove the evils of African 
slavery from among us, and not to scourge and 
harass and enslave each other, then the fear 
of God, agd charity among men, and pure and 
undefiled religion, and the love of peace and 
justice and truth, and the sense of honor and 
the pride of patriotism, will heal the nation. I 
have unshaken faith in the conviction that 
this was God’s own war with evil to free us 
from negro slavery, that He will not permit it 
to be made the means of enslaving any portion 
of the white race, and that He will awfully 
scourge any who dares to press its consequence 
to extremes of oppression beyond or beside 
His own proyidential designs. If they can 
only be fully seen and followed, we and our 
children’s children shall be more than com- 
pensated ; we and they shall be blessed. 

“The plantation system prevented, in fact 
repelled, a dense population; it did not en- 
courage the mechanic arts, mining, manufac- 
turing, ship-building, and commerce, nor, in- 
deed, consort with them. 

“The first thing to be done by our land- 
holders is to give every encouragement and 
premium to our own white laborers, and our 
young men particularly, to turn their attention 
to agriculture under a system of small farming. 

“The young men of the best intelligence 
must devote their studies to the applied science 
of agriculture. 

“{ had rather plow a field for myself than 
sweep and dust offices and wash spittoons for 
any one else; it is much more respectable, and 
certainly more independent. It is well, per- 
haps, that now young men can not run to 
Washington or Richmond for office, and that 
some of them may be forced to take to the 
manly and dignified pursuits of agriculture. 

“We must invite and tempt the people of the 
densely populous portions of the United States 
to come to us. No more as invading armies, 
but to come and repair the devastations of war. 
* * * Welcome them to come and pitch 
their tents and household gods in our pleasant 


places. If they have conquered us by force of 
numbers in war, let us conquer them by kind- 
ness tb make us strong in numbers and in the 
arts = on: This eee be a reconstruction 
wo ofa t people 

* Sane of the other avocations of life can 
prosper unless the landholders and cultivators 
of the soil are strengthened by every means in 
our power. 

“The lands must be divided into alternate 
sections of fifty or one hundred acres, and 
rented or sold to ‘ cunning artificers’ of fortune. 
If we can not sell or rent, we must give away 
parts to make the remainder worth moré than 
the whole.” 


[We fully agree with the ex-Governor in his 
statements, and advise young men not yet 
decided on a life pursuit to try agriculture, as 
promising the best results.—Ep.] 
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TRUTH “CROPPING OUT.” 

[EXPLORERS judge a new country by its sur- 
face indications, and by a “cropping out” of 
rock, iron, coal, marble, etc. So the general 
reader is enabled to judge something of sci- 
ence by the terms used in general literature. 
This is especially the case in regard to Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy, which “crop out” 
in the descriptions of all our best writers. One 
of our lady readers sends us the following :] 

I have often heard it said that Phrenology 
and Physiognomy were not true; that the 
shape of the head had nothing to do with 
one’s character. I am laughed at, and thought 
weak-minded, for placing reliance upon them. 
The more I reflect, the more I read, the more 
strongly I am convinced that the world ac- 
cepts the great principles of both Phrenology 
and Physiognomy. There is no more convin- 
cing proof of this fact than is shown in the 
works of the best writers of the day; they cer- 
tainly are the expounders of public opinion. I 
will quote a few examples from different au- 
thors. The first is a description of the char- 
acter of Francis Haslop, from “Sooner or 
Later,” a romance by Shirley Brooks. He 
says : 

“ Francis Haslop is of somewhat spare figure, 
tall, and graceful in manner and movement, as 
a man of refinement. His head, though not of 
the highest, or even the most powerful con- 
formation, denotes ample and ready intelli- 
gence, and there is decision in the lower por- 
tion of the face.” 

From the World I extract a description of 
Baron Yon Beust: “ The nose and mouth are 
full of power; the nose straight, with just a 
suspicion of the retroussé ; the nostrils extra- 
ordinarily full, well cut, and sensitive; the 
mouth clearly chiseled, with thin, firmly-set 
lips, and a lurking light of satire about the fine 
lines which mark its junction with the thin, 
pale, yet not the least unwholesome-looking 
cheeks. The ear is large, well shaped, well 
placed ; the back-head full; the throat, round 
and well proportioned, rises lightly from the 
ample shoulders of the stalwart bust.” 

Geoffrey Hennlyn is thus portrayed by a 
well-known writer : 

“ He was a somewhat short though powerful 
man, in age about forty, very dark in complex- 
ion, with black whiskers growing half over 
his chin. His nose was hooked, his eyes black 
and piercing, and his lips thin. His face was 
tattered like an old sailor’s, and every careless, 
unstudied motion of his body was as wild and 
reckless as it could be. There was something 
about his tout ensemble, in short, that would 
have made an Australian policemen swear to 
him, as a convict, without the least hesitation. 
There were redeeming points in the man’s face, 
too. There was plenty of determination, for 
instance, in that lower jaw.” 

Let me give a sketch of anotherycharacter 
frum the same work in which the last quoted 
occurs: “ Any man, or woman, on seeing him, 
would have exclaimed immediately, What a 
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handsome fellow! and with justice ; for if per- 
fectly regular features, splendid red and brown 


complexion, faultless teeth, and the finest head . 


of curling black hair I ever saw would make 
him handsome, handsome he was, without 
doubt. And yet the more you looked at him, 
the less you liked him, and the more inclined 
you felt to pick a quarrel with him. The fore- 
head was both low and narrow, sloping a great 
way back, while the lower part of the skull 
lay low down behind the ears.” 

Here is a description of Schiller, by Carlyle: 
“The lips were curved together in a line, ex- 
pressing delicate and honest susceptibility ; a 
silent enthusiasm; impetuosity not unchecked 
by melancholy gleamed in his softly kindled 
eyes and pale cheeks, and the brow was high 
and thoughtful.” 

Read also Motley’s sketch of John of Olden 
—Barneveld: “He was a man of noble and 
imposing presence, with thick hair, brushed 
from a broad forehead, rising dome-like over a 
square and massive face ; a strong, deeply col- 
ored physiognomy, with shaggy brow; a chill 


-blue eye, not winning, but commanding ; high 


cheek-bones ; a solid, somewhat scornful, nose ; 
a firm mouth and chin enveloped in a copious 
brown beard; the whole head not unfitly 
framed in the stiff, formal ruff of the period, 
and the tall, stately figure well draped in the 
magisterial robes of velvet and sable.” 

From Baker’s “ Nile” I copy this: “The 
Bari tribes and those of Follagi and Ellyria 
have generally bullet-shaped heads, low fore- 
heads, skulls heavy behind the ears and above 
the nape of the neck ; altogether, their aspect 
is brutal. Never saw a more atrocious coun- 
tenance than that exhibited in this man. A 
mixed breed between a Turk and Arab, he 
had the good features and bad qualities of ei- 
ther race: the fine, sharp, and high-arched 
nose and large nostrils; the pointed and fight- 
ing chin; rather high-cheeked bones, and prom- 
inent brow overhanging a pair of immense 
black eyes, full of expression of all evil.” 





THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


Bucx1&, the author of a “ History of Ciyil- 
ization,” lately published, was hardly right in 
saying—“ Spain sleeps on, untroubled, unheed- 
ed, impassive, receiving no impressions from 
the rest of the world, and making no impres- 
sions upon it,” for there has been within a 
month or two a tremendous outburst of popu- 
lar sentiment in active rebellion. The queen 
has been forced to take refuge in France ; and 
so general is the revolutionary feeling, that 
even Isabella’s prime minister and the greater 
portion of the royal forces have espoused the 
rebel cause. So thoroughly and briefly has 
the overthrow of the family regnant been ac- 
complished, that a provisional government in- 
augurated by the insurgent leaders is already 
in operation. A New York daily thus com- 
ments on the affair : 

“ As it may now be regarded as certain that 
Queen Isabella and her children will be ex- 
cluded from the throne of Spain, we have in 
her expulsion another example of that retri- 
butive justice which has followed, for the last 
eighty years, the race to which she belongs. 
The question of who is to be her successor be- 
ing yet unsettled, it would be premature to say 
at present that she will be the last reigning 
Bourbon sovereign.” 

The Atlantic telegraph reports that the rev- 
olutionists, through the provisional govern- 
ment, are considering the subject of the royal 
succession, the heir apparent—the Prince of 
Asturias—being generally disfavored. 

In our January number we gave a brief 
sketch of the profligate queen, and we are not 
surprised that her excesses and ma)l-adminis- 
tration finally roused to active opposition her 
apathetic subjects. It is thought that this up- 
heayal will effect an entire change in the gov- 
ernment of Spain. We trust that it will be for 
the better ; that this old nationality will shake 
off the fetters of absolutism and religious in- 
tolerance which have so long oppressed her 
people and obstructed all progress, and rise to 
to the dignity of a power in Europe. The 
Spanish territory is large, and its undeveloped 
resources immense; under a judicious policy 
there is no reason why Spain should not soon 
attain to a creditable position among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

re oe 


MERITORIOUS. 


Tere is in New York city an organized 
effort, on the part of a few humane spirits, to 
aid needy women in procuring honorable and 
compensating employment. It is known by 
the title of “ The Working-Woman’s Protective 
Union.” This “ Union” is worthy of notice by 
us because it is genwine and trustworthy, and 
not like many other so-called “ protective 
unions” or “employment agencies,” swindles 
upon the community. 

The ladies managing the business of this 
movement are earnest and energetic, and de- 


serve the sympathy and encouragement of 
those who have occasion to employ femule la- 
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bor, especially that of a skilled character. Re- 
liance can be placed on their representations ; 
and what is of especial importance, the utmost 
fairness is insisted on in determining the value 
of services, it being the object of the “ Union” 
to properly consider the interests of an em- 
ployer as well as to improve the condition of 
those seeking situations. A neatly printed 
pamphlet lies before us, containing the fifth 
annual report of the workings of this society. 
It is interesting in its details because of the in- 
side view afforded of the condition of the 
working-classes in the metropolis, and also be- 
cause of the numerous incidents related in 
which the peculiar working of this movement 
is displayed. From it we take the liberty to 
transfer the following paragraphs, which set 
forth succinctly and impressively the plan and 
object of the organization. 

“This Association is organized for the com- 
mon benefit of all those women who obtain 
a livelihood by employment not connected 
with household services ; and seeks that benefit: 

“First. By securing legal protection from 
frauds and impositions, free of expense. 

“ Second. By appeals, respectfully but urgent- 
ly made to employers, for wages proportioned 
to the cost of living and for such shortening-of 
the hours of labor as is due to health and the 
requirements of household affairs. # 

“Third. By seeking new and appropriate 
spheres of labor in departments not now occu- 
pied by them. 

“Fourth. By sustaining a Registry system, 
through which those out of work may be 
assisted in finding employment. 

“Fifth. By appeals to the community at 
large for that sympathy and support which is 
due to the otherwise defenseless condition of 
working-women.” 

“The Association consists of such persons, 
and the President of such Societies, as con- 
tribute twenty-five dollars or more annually to 
its support.” 

“Though supported entirely by private con- 
tributions, it is in no sense a charity. A very 
large number of those for whose benefit’it is 
maintained were, before the war, surrounded 
by all the comforts of life. They do not ask or 
desire charity. They only ask encouragement 
and assistance in obtaining employment during 
their first battle with the world.” 

The office of this philanthropic movement is 
at 44 Franklin Street, New York. Communi- 
cations should be addressed or applications 
made to “The Working-Woman’s Protective 
Union” at that place. 

ome 


A GoLpEN Txoucut.—I never found heart- 
less pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an 
unworthy mind. Of all the trees, I observe that 
God has chosen the vine, a low plant that creeps 
along the wall; of all the beasts the patient lamb; 
of all the fowls, the patientdove. When God 
appeared to Moses, it was not in the } cedar, 
nor in the spreading palm, but in a —as if 
he would by these selections check the con- 
Ceited nce of man. Nothing produces 
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BUSINESS vs. CHARITY. 


“ Busrness is business, and nothing should 
interfere with it,’ was chief among the busi- 
ness principles of a certain enterprising man. 
Consequently he would take nothing off 
the price of an advertisement on the score 
of friendship or benevolence, or any other 
of the ten thousand petty excuses made to 
“nip the printer.” A gentleman once called 
upon him with an advertisement of a ben- 
efit for a poor widow with several helpless 
children. “How much for the advertisement, 
under the circumstances?” said he. “ Just 
what it comes to,” said Mr. 8.; “ business is 
business, sir; charity is another question.” 
“But to a poor widow, sir! every dollar saved 
is a matter of serious moment to her family.” 
“Business is business, I repeat, sir. What I 
choose to give in charity is my own private af- 
fair——my business has nothing to do with it! 
Not a cent, sir.” The gentleman paid the bill 
very reluctantly, amounting to, perhaps, two 
dollars, and was going out of the office reflect- 
ing rather severly in his own mind upon the 
parsimony of Mr. §8., when the latter stopped 
him. “Do you know this widow? Is she 
honest and deserving?” “She is,sir.” Mr. 8. 
slipped a ten-dollar bill in the gentleman’s 
hand, and turning on his heel walked away, 
saying “ Business is business.” 
ee oe 


A SCHOOL-GIRL went through her calisthenic 
exercises at home for the amusement of the 
children. A youthful-visitor, with interest and 
pity on his countenance, asked her brother 
“if that gal had fits?’ “No,” replied the lad, 
contemptuously, “ that’s gymnastics.” “Oh, 
tis, hey ?” said verdant; “ how long has she 
had ’em ?” 

OS Oe oe 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


As many of our readers reside in the West, where 
game is plentiful, we think it not amiss to offer those 
who are fond of hunting, some opportunities to enlarge 
their stock of sporting materiel, and at the same time 
extend our circulation. The rifles and shot-guns enu- 
merated are accounted among the best in the market. 


Name. Cash Value, No-Subis- 

Henry or Winchester Repeating Rifle ....$50 ...... 42 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, breech loader.. 55 ...... 44 
An Allen ora Wesson Rifle, breech loading 30 ...... 26 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, English Twist 

and patent breech................-06s BD uss... 26 
The “ Thunderbolt” Breech-loading Rifle. 28 ...... 20 
The ‘‘ Gazelle” Breech-loading Shot-gun. 28 ...... 20 
Revolv’g Pistol, Smith & Wesson‘s, 6 shots 20 ...... 16 
Single-barreled Shot-gun, good quality... 12...... 10 


These premiums apply to both old and new 
subscribers, to be sent in before the ist of 
January next, for 1869. Here is a chance to 
obtain a first-rate gun ata very small cost. 
Young man, will you have one? 

ee eee 


“Extra Marerrarism.”—From the 
article by Chas. E. Townsend, with this caption, which 
appeared in our October number, the following paragraph 
was inadvertently omitted. Its place is properly next 
after the sentence commencing with, “ All such dogmatic 
attempts are simply audacious,” etc. 
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operations in nature, can not be a simple material cause, 
as heat, for that must have a cause back of it, thus neces- 
sitating a compound primal cause, which can only 
emanate from the impressment, or force, of a Gigantic 
Wii ; just as the essentially compound will-force of 
finite man alone accomplishes, through electric action 
upon muscles, all his acts; so may electricity, or some 
other more ethereal power, or cause (yet unknown to us), 
emanate from that Gigantic Will-Force, to the produc- 
tion of all that exists. If finite man, by will-force, only 
(which all must admit), is eapable of gigantic material 
performances, what may not be the power emanating 
from the Infinite Will-Force? The adequacy, thus, forall 
that exists, is described in the incomparable advance of 
the Infinite over mere finite known will-force operations. 


ooo 
DEATH. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


O WELCOME messenger of love, 
Sent from those holy courts above 
To bid us cease on earth to rove 
In misery, 
And take us where the angels move 
In purity,— 


To me thou seemest pure and bright ; 

An angel clothed in purest white, 

From yonder land where there’s no night! 
Oh! thou dost come 

To bear us far beyond Time’s flight, 
To our long home. 


Thou com'st when earthly dreams are fled, 
When shafts of grief in the heart are sped ; 
Thou call’st the soul, and we are dead— 
Free from earth's woe— 
To live above in joy, instead 
Of care below. 


Thou art e’er obeyed when thou dost call 

At the lowly cot or the marble hall ; 

Thou dost cast a shade with thy blackened pall 
O’er every heart; 

Thou hast the low, the lovely, aid 
Upon thy ** chart.” 


But thou art Aind/ Thou takest us where 
The angels dwell, so pure and fair, 
Beyond the blue, ethereal air, 

To be forgiven ! 
For it is purer than earth there— 

That home in heaven. 


ae 9 


Ep. JournaL :—In the last Church Union I find a piece 
headed “ Phrenology Exposed,” from a would-be critic 
who signs himself “Nyack.” He has just made a 
wonderful discovery, viz., that the great founders of Phre- 
nology, Gall and Spurzheim—the only sensible expositors 
of the operation of the human mind—were crazy. He is 
rather late in finding it out. So according to his say-so, 
all of the bright intellects who have adopted Phrenology 
as a science—and there is a host of them—among whom 
we may name George Combe, Andrew Combe, Dr. Cald- 
well, Rev. John Pierpont, Henry Ward Beecher, yourself 
and associates included, and thousands of others through- 
out the world, have been duped, regularly hnumbugged, by 
Gall and Spurzheim. Isn’t this a discovery? This 
author should certainly have a leather medal awarded 
him by the friends of humanity for making this discovery. 

This, however, is always the cry with persons who 
are on the weak side. For want of argument, they raise 
the cry of “crazy,” thinking this will demolish their 
opponents. This is an old trick, and one which is 
“ played out.”” Every man who has ever discovered any- 
thing of importance to the world has been pronounced 


crazy by such writers as “ Nyack.” 
Although he is not a believer in Phrenology, I have no 
doubt that he is a firm believer in medicines, such 


as “Jew David's Hebrew Plaster,” “Madame Zadoc’s 
Balsam,” “ Sarsaparilla,” and others of the same sort. 
I hope that “Nyack’’ may yet see the “error of his 








love like humility ; nothing hate, like pride. 


An original primal cause (which must exist) of all the 


way,” and come out on the side of Truth, = yusticu. 
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“What Chev Sap.” 
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Tere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opini: i will 
be in order. Be brief. 
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How Smart ExPEenpItTures 
Count.—Five cents each morning. A mere 
trifle. Thirty-five cents per week. Not 
much, yet it would buy coffee or sugar for 
a whole family. $18 2% each year. And 
this amount invested in a savings-bank at 
the end of each year, and the interest 
thereon at six per cent. computed annually, 
would, in twenty years, amount to more 
than $670. Enough to buy a good farm in 
the West. 

Five cents before each breakfast, dinner, 
and supper; you'd scarcely miss it, yet 
"tis fifteen cents a day; $1 05 per week. 
Enongh to buy wife or daughter a dress. 
$54 60 a year. Enough to buy a small 
library of books. Invest this as before, 
and in twenty years you would have over 
$2,000. Quite enough to buy a good house 
and lot, and furnish them well. 

Ten cents each morning; hardly worth 
a second thought; yet with it you can buy 
a paper of pins or a spool of thread. 
Seventy cents per week; ‘twould bny 
several yards of muslin. $36 50 in one 
year. With it you could get a suit of good 
clothes. Deposit this amount as before, 
and you would hare $1,340 in twenty years ; 
quite a snug little fortune. 

Ten cents before each breakfast, dinner, 
and supper—thirty cents a day. It would 
buy a good book for the children. $2 10 
per week; enough to pay for a year’s sub- 
scription to a good newspaper. $109 20 
per year. 
melodeon, on which your wife or daughter 
could produce sweet music to pleasantly 
while the evening hours away. ‘ And this 
amount invested as before, would, in forty 
years, produce the desirable fortune of 
$12,900. 

Boys, learn a lesson. If you would bea 
happy youth, lead a sober life, and be a 
wealthy and influential man, instead of 
squandering your extra change, invest it 
in a library or a savings-bank. 

If you would be a miserable youth, lead 
a drunken life, abuse your children, grieve 
your wife, be a wretched and despicable 
being while you live, and finally go down 
to a dishonored grave, take your extra 
change and invest it in a drinking saloon, 
or in tobacco. 8. x. 

Wesr Lop, Om. 


A Souprer on tuk A. P. J.— 
I have just received the August number 
of the Journnat. It is, like all the rest, a 
very gocd number. I will not praise the 
A. P. J., for that would be presumption 
in me, and entirely superfluous and unne- 
cessary. The Pareno.ogicaL JourNAL is 
always able to speak for itself to the heads 
and hearts of all those who read it. I will 
say though, without hesitation, that it is 
a very cheap publication, and should be 
subscribed for by every man and woman 
in the land who can afford to pay for it 
and who is capable of appreciating it. 
I found, from some observations which 
I made in Cheyenne and Laramie cities, 
and other places along the line of «the 
Union Pacific Railroad, that the people 
composing the population of those ephem- 
eral little cities are very unsteady in their 
habits and wild with excitement. They 
are all too eager to make a fortune ina 
day. They will build up houses to-day 


With it you could buy a good | 


and pull them down to-morrow, and move 
off to some new place. And they will 
buy honses and lots to-day and sell them 
all off to-morrow to the highest bidder, 
because they are afraid their value will 
decrease before the next day dawns on 
them. 

Robbery, murder, and hanging are com- 
mon occurrences along the line of this big 
railroad. The selfish and animal propen- 
sities prevail here nearly altogether. The 
moral and reflective faculties are suffered 
to lie dormant, and will not be exercised, 
Iam afraid, for some time to come yet. 
The PuHRenoLoeicaL JourRNAL should be 
read by the people out here, as it is a 
splendid moderator, and calculated more 
than any other publication I know of to 
check and keep in subjection the baser 
passions, while it encourages the cultiva- 
tion and practice of the higher and nobler 
attributes of man’s nature. 

CHARLES WILSON. 

Fort Sepewick, Co. TeRRiTorY. 


Tur London Baptist Mes- 
senger, a first-class weekly, published in 
the English metropolis, says of the Amenrt- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“This most admirable journal is con- 
ducted in a thorough Christian spirit, and 
is replete with articles bearing on the in- 
tellectual, moral, social, and religious 
interests of mankind. It has only to be 
known in this country to have a large 
Englisch circulation. It is well edited and 
printed, and illustrated with numerous 
engravings. A recent number has a por- 
trait, and extensive critique on the charac- 
teristics of one of our London Baptist min- 
isters, Dr. Burns, of Paddington. Revs. 
Thomas Binney, Newman Hall, among the 
preachers, and Mr. Gladstone and John 
| Bright, with others of our celebrated poli- 
ticians, have been phrenographed in this 
| first-class publication.” 

The Providence Press says: 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL is one of the most 
instructive magazines in the country, and 
deserves a circulation even larger than that 
which it enjoys.” 

The Pajaronian, a newspaper published 
in Watsonville, a town among the golden 
rocks of California, has heard of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and very prob- 
ably has seen it, for we find in the edition 
of July 16 the following criticism : 

“One of the best publications in this or 
any ether country is the ParRENOoLoeIcaL 
JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRATED, pub- 
lished in New York. Portraits and biog- 
raphies of eminent men and women are 
given in each number, and the communica- 
tions and editorials are of the most talented 
order. This magazine contains everything 
best calculated to advance the human 
family, physically as well as mentally. 
Every person should take this excellent 
journal.” 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes 
from Wyoming in the following categorical 
style: 

“Is the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an 
irreligions paper? To this question I 
would make answer by stating my experi- 
ence after one year’s intimate acquaintance 
with it. In the conrse of a conversation 
with a minister, he asked me to subscribe 
for a religious paper. I declined. He then 
insisted upon my giving my reasons, since 
I was a member of an orthodox church, in 
good standing, etc. The reason I gave him 
was substantially this: It seems very 
unpleasant to me to find in a paper estab- 
lished principally for the benefit of the 
soul, advertisements of the many poisonous 











nostrums and kindred deceptions which 





destroy the health of many and mislead 
others, only to benefit a few swindlers. 
The revenue derived from these advertise- 
ments helps to sustain the paper. This is 
the only palliation editors have to offer be- 
sides the weak assertion that they do not 
recommend them. What papers had I sub- 
scribed for? I named the A. P. J., Beauty 
of Holiness, our Church's paper, and others. 
* But,” said the minister, “the A. P. J. is 
not what you think it is, and should. be read 
with care.” Here he was not altogether 
right, for I was alive to everything oppos- 
ing religious principles, and I read very 
cautiously, carefully, and attentively. I 
found it takes up leading characters, both 
of Europe and America, giving portraits 
and brief histories, analyzing and pointing 
out defects of disposition and their remedy ; 
indicating, also, merit and its attainment 
according to the rules of Phrenology, there- 
by giving to the young a view of a path 
well marked to the higher walks of a use- 
ful and virtuous life. Besides, it boldly 
exposes and censures social evils and lit- 
erary impurity. 


Horticutture 1n Crrres.— 
A nurseryman of Bloomington, Tlinois, 


gives his views on this subject in the fol- 


lowing laconic style. 

But “ Horticulture in cities!" Yes—the 
first thing toward a garden is a dig at the 
thernsand thistles. Cities want life—every 
house a universal epitome of honest life— 
a great, throbbing, genial, sympathetic 
world in miniature, with horticultural 
tastes and efforts, living growths, bright 
flowers and fruits, linking them anew and 
forever to the great sources of life above 
and beneath,—God’s plant-life and sun- 
shine and setting free innumerable waiting, 


fashion-enslaved hands and brains, making | 


them all alive to the glad music of fruit 
and flower production. Now, cities or 
wealthy residents often lose the better part 
of all things rare and beautiful, the effort 
needful to produce them ; as to do is bet- 
ter than to admire or enjoy what is done. 
To do, is to lead, to rise above; merely to 
admire, is to gape like young robins, and 
without the bold parent, perish. True 
wealth and refinement can not stop short 
of superior, steadily increasing vital force, 
life-giving and life-enriching power, mas- 
tery of every situation. Mere wealth con- 
sumption or hoarding is more cruel than 
the grave, which devours only the dead ; 
the society that gapes after and supports 
it is more foolish than the euicide who 


Cities need gardens, with earth culture a 
science and art in every house. With a 
willcomesa way. Glass roofs would make 
a fit orchard or green-house of every city 
attic, Our repulsive city walls, too—with 
an invention to consume all smoke—might 
be vine and flower clad beyond the fairest 
dream of Eden. Whatever area will com- 
fortably house any given population wili 
thus supply ample food; climate will be 
defied, and Gardening the first shall be the 
last and most important avocation. In the 
mean time, better lighted rooms, vases, and 
hanging baskets, flower windows and bal- 
conies, with parks, fairs, and farmers’ 
clubs, will farnish considerable scope—un- 
til most blessed inventors shall give us 
malleable and infrangible glass and good 
smoke burners. 

[The above was written expressly for 
the A. P. J.] 


| Miterarpy Hotices. 


[AZ works noticed in Tue PuREno.oc- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
| Office, at prices annexed.) 











| PRocEEDINGS OF THE Sixta 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 

held at Cleveland. Ohio, July 29th and 

30th, 1868. New York: National Tem- 
rance Society and Publication House. 
ce, 2% cents. 


Proceedings of Conventions nowadays, 
| though getten up and offered to the read- 
| ing public in all the glory and attractive- 
\"mess of printer's ink, are not eagerly 
; Sought after and closely read. No: the 
| frequency of Conventions has served to 
dull the public appetite so much that even 
the proceedings of important assemblies 
are disregarded. There is usually so much 
“talk” and so little action on these occa- 
sions, that the want of interest shown by 
people at large can not be a subject for 
surprise, 

In the Convention which the pamphlet 
under review details, we find much matter 
for national consideration. Every true 
lover of progress and reform must appre- 
ciate the efforts of Temperance men—they 
who battle with the bitt t and strongest 
foe to civilization—and must read with a 
deep gratification the experiences and sug- 
gestions of those who are leaders and pa- 
triarchs in the Temperance cause. 

At this Convention, those well-known 
pi 3s, Dr. Charles Jewett, Rev. J. B. 











takes only his own life, while society en- 
tails its vices and follies, living deaths, up- 
on innocent posterity. Right action, re- 
moving nuisances, destroying evil, pre- 
cedes, és strength, wealth, equal for all. 
Nothing so easy, would we only work at it. 
Cities now gaping, running after these 
wealth and lif: destroyers, practically rob 
millions of fruits and flowers, of all know- 
ledge of plant-life, refusing other rural 
millions their meed of reciprocal thought 
and effort. There is no true life without 
health and knowledge, brain and muscle 
food, growth and fruit, all of which are in- 
separable from honest plant-life, love and 
culture. Cities with their wealth and leis- 
ure have best opportunities—but do they 
furnish noblest scholars and inventors, not 
only in the mechanic arts, but in all right 
vegetable and animal culture? The curcu- 
lio is to be mastered if we want good fruit ; 
and so with innumerable country and city 
pests—our life or theirs. We must have 
experiment, knowledge, and discipline in 
all things useful, leaving the 
to apes and fashionables. Millions for all 
goodness, beauty, and utility—noé one cent 
for folly and sham! 


Dunn, Hon. Neal Dow, W. E. Dodge, were 
present, and their remarks as embraced in 
the collection are exceedingly interesting 
as well as instructive. Dr. Jewett’s ad- 
dresses abound with anecdote and humor, 
and General Dow's are practical, pithy, 
and convincing. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
Proceedings is the “* Question Drawer,” in 
which various questions relating to the 
medical peculiarities and social and politi- 
cal relations of alcohol are discussed. One 
of these we quote. 

“ Question. Is it true, as asserted by 
some of our medical men and advocates of 
moderate drinking, that the presence of al- 
cohol in the human body prevents the 
waste of tissues ?"” 

* Answer by Dr. Jewett: ‘ Prevents the 
waste of tissues!’ It does, to a certain 


extent. It stupefies the fellow so that he 
can not use his muscles or brain. Where- 
ever you develop power, you waste tissue; 
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sues? I don't want to save my tissues. 
I want togo to my table every day, and 
have it well spread with substantial food, 
and incorporate the vegetable compounds 
and make them a part of Jewett; and then 
I want to use up the energy in advancing 
the glory of God and promoting the good 
of mankind. This idea of saving tissues 
is all a humbug.” 

Au appendix to the pamphlet contains 
several well-written essays, which were 
prepared expressly for the National Tem- 
perance Convention. We give the sub- 
jects: “ The Evil and the Remedy,” by 
Hon. Woodbury Davis; ‘“* The Temperance 
Work among our Children,”. by Rev. Al- 
fred Taylor; ‘Native Wines,” by Rev. 
Wm. M. Thayer ; ‘* The Sabbath Question,” 
by Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. ; ‘The Work- 
ing Temperance Church,” by Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler ; “‘ Open and Close Organizations,” 
by Hon. Wm. E. Dodge; “ The Ballot for 
Temperance,” by Rev. James B. Dunn; 
“Temperance Literature,’ by J. R. Sy- 
pher; “ A Plea for a National Temperance 
Temperance Party,” by Rev. John Russell. 

This pamphlet possesses a literary char- 
acter of no mean grade, and should be dis- 
seminated and read universally. 





Tue Sansatnu or Lire. By 
Richard D. Addington. New York: 
Published for the Author by the Ameri- 
can News Company. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
This production, according to the au- 

thor’s own acknowledgment, “ gives, in a 

series of Homilies (so called), an account 

of his Christian experience in the higher 
stages of the divine life.” It is dedicated 

“to the professing believers in the sects, 

and to the indifferent of the outside world.” 

The following passage is probably one of 

the most vigorous, and in keeping with the 

general run of the book: 

““ My Christianity can be boiled down to 
a few words, if the ungodly would only be- 
lieve. My Christianity is hard to come 
down to, after listening to the man-worship 
of the sects. My Christianity once ac- 
quired, brings contentment in this life, in- 
dependence of organizations, freedom from 
contributions, liberty of movements, be- 
yond pleasing the Divine Master, and it 
robs Death of his sting—Rev. xx. 6. My 
Christianity gives me heavenly wisdom, 
power, and order, through the Holy Ghost, 
in unison with my conquered will. All 
my actions and all my words are no longer 
my own, from the divine nature having 
full control over me.” 

The book is uniqne, in many respects 
decidedly. odd, but is evidently the resuit 
of earnest thinking. Besides the lucubra- 
tions of the author, it contains selections 
from many old religious writers—A Kem- 
pis, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, Milton, and 
also from sectarian rituals, and rules of or- 
der and discipline. These selections are 
to us the interesting features of the work. 


Smoxine anp DrinxkINe. 

James Parton. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

This book is in every way a practical 
one, and discusses the subjects mentioned 
in its title with practical fairness. The 
firet chapter or part is headed, * Does it 
Pay to Smoke? by an Old Smoker,” and 
is written with that emphatic candor which 
distinguishes Mr. Parton's writings gever- 
ally. The neXt chapter commences with 
this inquiry, “Will the Goming Man 
Drink Wine?” and in its progress, with 
the aid of physio'ogy, logic, and illustra- 
tive facts, develops the enervating and 
pernicious influences of alcohol on the hu- 
man organization. In the next article, 
“Inebriate Asylums, and a Visit to One,” 


the subject of alcoho! is farther and graph- 
ically treated, the reader being brought 
face to face with the results of intemper- 
ance, and made to appreciate the argu- 
mentum ad hominem in its direct applica- 
tion. The book is eminently adapted to 
reach a class of smokers and drinkers 
which the ordinary agencies of Temper- 
ance reform fail to reach, and may, by its 
logic, humor, and invulnerable testimony, 
accomplish great good. We sell it. 


Prymovuta Pu.prr—a weekly 


ublication of Sermons preached by 
Beaey Ward Beecher. Term: 2 50a 
year. J.B. Ford & Co., publis 


No. 1 is an octavo pamphlet, with one 
sermon, of twelve pages ; and eight pages 
of advertisements, By this we infer that 
but one of Mr. Beecher’s sermons per 
week will be given, and that the one 
preached each Sabbath morning. Why 
not include the very interesting evening 
discourses, and also the week-day evening 
lectures, and the prayers? Make the price 
$3 a year, or 10 cents single, and serve up 
in Plymouth Pulpit the whole. When pre- 
tending to squeeze the lemon, why not 
eqneeze it, and save al the juice ? 


Tae Nationat TEMPERANCE 
Atmanac for 1869. Compiled by J. N. 
Stearns. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 
Price, 10 cents. 

This neat little pamphlet of sixty-four 
pages contains, besides the usual requi- 
sites of an almanac, many details of im- 
portance to those interested in Temper- 
ance reform. 

Among these we may instance General 
Statistics of Intemperance, Lists of So- 
cieties, with Post-office Address of their 
Chief Officers, a Full Directory of all the 
Temperance Organizations of New York 
and Brooklyn, Temperance Papers and 
Publications; besides several anecdotes 
and stories. The Almanac is illustrated 
with some neat and appropriate engrav- 
ings. 
Tue Past anp Future oF a 

PLANET; or, Lectures on Gootegs, 

bd rey Denton. Boston : ‘itiam 

on 

For those who have a mind scientifically 
disposed, this volume will prove interest- 
ing. Mr. Denton has presented in a 
pleaeant style, and with a compendious 
succinctness, the leading facts of geology 
and natural history as related to the history 
of the moving ball which we inhabit. Six 
lectures constitute the volume. 

Lecture I. considers the External Ap- 
pearance and the Internal Structure of the 
Earth, the importance of a knowledge of 
Geology to the farmer, miner, and philos- 
opher, How the Earth's Crust was formed, 
its Chemical Composition, the Nature of 
Volcanoes, Earthquakes, and Hot Springs. 

In Lecture II. we have a presentation of 
the Earlier Geological Periods, and a 
description of the Fossil Remains sprink- 
led through the different strata. 

Lecture III. takes up the Carboniferous 
Age, and treats of the formation of coal, 
and of the first mammals. 

Lecture IV. covers a large extent of 
scientific research. Metamorphic Rocks, 
Age of Reptiles, Plants, Cretaceous For- 
mations, Insects, Mastodons, are among 
the subjects considered. 

Lecture V. introduces the Glacial Period, 
and the characterietics of the Ice Move- 
ments, the Remains of Man as found in 
connection with those of extinct animals ; 
the “‘ Stone-men,"”” Water Formations, and 
the Effect of the Ocean on the Coasts of 
the United States, Scotland, and England. 





Lecture VI. comprehends some remarks 





on the Future of the Earth, the Probability 
of its Long Endurance, and continued Im- 
provement in all Physical Aspects, the 
Agency of Man in Promoting Improve- 
ment, Man the Noblest Being that will 
ever live on this planet. 

The author avoids the use of dry techni- 
calities as much as he can conveniently, 
and evidently has intended his book for 
readers of all classes. 


Tare Vorces. cw Warren 

ee. map LP illiam ior a 

& Company. —- 

Light Branch O: 

The “ Three Voices” are treated under 
the several heads, of the “‘ Voice of Super- 
stition,” the “ Voice of Nature,” the 
“Voice of a Pebble.” The “ Voice of a 
Pebble” is the best part by far, but covers 
little more than a dozen pages. The vol- 
ume has a religious character, but it would 
not altogether suit the views of a Luther- 
an or a Calvinist, as the sentiments are 
more in keeping with the gospel of modern 
Spiritualism than adapted to the standard 
of orthodox religionists. 


CuamBers’ Encyciopepra. A 
Dictionary of Universal apy sy for 
the People. On the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. Mlustrated. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


We have received Part 132, which closes 
this valuable compilation. The work, 
taken as a whole, comprises upward of 
27,000 distinct articles, each clearly and 
comprehensively treated of; so that the 
general reader may secure by « reference 
to it a good knowledge of what he may 
desire some information on. Its literary 
merit is high, owing to the first-class 
talent of its many contributors and the un- 
doubted ability of its editors. Price of the 
work in ten volumes, octavo, cloth, $45; 
in sheep, $50. Persons desiring it may 
purchase through this office. 


Drawine Wrrnovt A Master. 
The Cavé Method for Learning to Draw 
from Memory. By Madame Marie Eliza- 
beth Cavé. Translated from the Fourth 
Paris Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam 
&Son. Cloth, $1 


This little book contains more practical 
common sense on the subject of drawing, 
sketching, etc., than any of the elaborate 
treatises on a similar topic which we have 
examined. It shows fairly how one can 
instruct himself and become skillful in the 
use of the crayon or the pencil. The old 
notion, that professional guidance is in- 
dispensable to progress in artistic study, 
is fairly met and completely refuted. The 
volume is a creditable translation, and 
should sell readily, The French press is 
very laudatory of the method, and it has 
been favorably received in artistic circles. 


Topp’s Country Homes, and 
How to Save Money to Buy a Home; 
How to Build Neat ak Cheap Cottages, 
and How to Gain an Independent Fortune 
before old age comes on, ete. By Sereno 
Edwards Todd, of the New ¥! 
author of “ Todd's Y Farmer's 
Manual,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Every young man of any spirit or energy 

looks ambitiously forward to the time 

when he shall be an independent honse- 

owner; when he can eat and sleep under a 

roof which he shall call his own, Appre- 

ciating this yearning of the young Ameri- 
can heart, for doubtless he has experienced 
the feeling himself, Mr, Todd writes a book 
fall of practical truth and suggestion, and 
puts it before the public. He essays to 
answer the questions embodied in the 
title above set forth, in a plain common- 
sense manner, and, withal, in the positive 





style of one who may be said “to have 
been there and studied the ground.” The 
volume is well worthy a place on every 
young man's book-shelf, as its perusal and 
occasional reference will furnish hints 
whose application in their daily employ- 
ment may prove of incalculable value. 

To the young farmer the book is of 
special value for its agricultural and horti- 
cultural suggestions. A lengthy descrip- 
tion of the lands of southern New Jersey 
and a general Business Directory are in- 
corporated with the volume. 


* | aw York Mepicat Jovur- 
NAL. A Monthly Record of Medicine 
and Collateral Sciences. Vol. VII. — 
Edited by Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., 

E. 8. Dunster, M.D., and published at $ 

a year, by D. Appleton & ., New York. 

Comparisons are — what do you call 
them ? and we shall not commit the offense 
of comparing this medical journal with 
any other; but it is large enough, and costs 
enough, to be the best in America. Its 
editors are young, ambitious, spirited, and 
are evidently aiming to secure reputation 
by making a first-class journal. They 
have recently secured for their publishers 
the opulent Appletons, who go through 
with what they begin. We see only the 
best success for the future of this Journal. 


Berro, THe Conscrirr. By 
T._A. Trollope, author of ‘“*Gemma,” 
“Tuscany in 1849,” ** A Decade of Italian 
Women,” ete. Cloth, > e 75; paper, 


1 50. Philadelphia: Peterson & 
rothers. 

The brothers Trollope are fertile authors. 
Of the two, T. A, seems to us the more 
imaginative and winning as a descriptive 
writer. His novels abound in exquisite 
portraitures of scenery and people. Espe- 
cially is this true of his Italian tales. In 
** Beppo,” the “ avarice, the pride, the love, 
the industry, and the superstition of the 
Contadini of the R ; ah 
of prosperous rustics, their ways and traits ; 
and the subtile and prevailing agency of 
priestcraft in its secret opposition to the 
new and liberal government—are all ex- 
hibited with a quiet zest and graphic 
fidelity." Mr. Trollope shows that fidelity 
to nature which only a personal knowledge, 
obtained by intimate association with the 
subjects described, can evince. 


hola 





Piarxn Tuovuents on THE ArT 
or Livrne; designed for Young Men 
and Women. By Washington Gladden. 
rae Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. Price, 
These “Thoughts” deserve a careful 

reading by the young people—“ the rising 

generation’’—of the day. Originally de- 
livered in the form of lectures, they have 
been published in the columns of a leading 

New England paper, and now come hefore 

us in the collated and convenient shape 

which their merits deserve, a neat volume. 
The heads under which the “‘ Thaughts” 

are arranged are, The Messenger Without 
a Message, Work for Women, Dress, 
Manners, Canversatiop, Habits, Health 
and Physical Culture, Mind Culture, Suo- 
cess, Stealing asa Fine Art, Companionship 
and Society, Amusement, Respectability 
and Self-Respect, Marriage, The Conclu- 
sion of the Whole Matter, 


RovttepGe’s ILiusTRaTep 
Naturat History or Man, in all countries 
ofthe world. We have lately received Part 
XVI. of this exceedingly fine work. The 
greater part of this installment is taken up 
by an interesting chapter on the Abys- 
oa, while the remainder is devoted to 

the Nu 5 bee na sang ram — _ 


aN = York’: pu 
Routledge & Sons. 
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Stoan’s ArcurrecruraAt Re- 
vrrew AND Burmpers’ Journal. An 
Illustrated Monthly. Conducted by 
Samuel Sloan, Architect. Office, 152 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


This promised monthly will fill a niche 
in the periodical literature of America. 
In a country of euch grand activities as 
ours, there is scarcely a field more exten- 
sive than that of construction. Towns 
and cities rise everywhere with almost 
magical rapidity, developing, not unfre- 
quently, unusual or new phases in engi- 
neering and architecture. Every Ameri- 
can in his instinctive sense of independ- 
ence, from early childhood looks forward 
to the possession of a home, and is there- 
fore deeply interested in the science and 
art of building. This natural interest in 
architecture should be properly nourished 
and educated, and for that end the new 
** Architectural Review and Builders’ Jour- 
nal” is designed. Its conductor is a 
gentleman of experience and literary tastes. 
May it prove an important instrumentality 
in the edacation of the popular taste, and 
in adorning the settlements of civilization. 


Tue Poet Sotprer. A Memoir 
of the Worth, Talent, and Patriotiem of 
Joseph Kent Gibbons, who fell in the 
corvine of his country during the t 
Rebellion. By P. L. Buell, with an Intro- 
duction b elson Sizer. New York: 
1968. 8. R. Wells, Publisher. Price, 
post-paid, cloth gilt, 75 cents; paper, 37 
cents. 


The dedication of this work will give a 
good idea of its aim and the spirit of its 
contents, viz.: “To the Rank and File of 
the Union Army, who bore the brunt of 
every battle, rendering eminent but undis- 
tinguished services, bravely suffering from 
wounds, or patiently enduring hunger, 
insult, and cruelty in loathsome rebel 
prisons, or wasting and dying in hospitals ; 
thus giving thejr precious lives that the 
nation might live; this affectionate tribute 
to one of their number is gratefully in- 
scribed by their friend, the author.” 


Tar Orrum Hasrr, with Sug- 
tions as to the Remedy. New York: 
« & Brothers, Publishers. Cloth, 

Pp. 3d. 

The author in the introdaction to his 
work opens its purpose, and we can 
scarcely do better than quote a sentence 
or two. 

“This volume has been compiled chiefly 
for the benefit of opium eaters. * * * 
The confirmed opium eater is habitually 
hopeless. His attempts at reformation 
have been repeated again and again; his 
failures have been as frequent as his at- 
tempts. He sees nothing before him but 
irremediable rnin. Under such circum- 
stances of helpless depression, the follow- 
ing narratives from fellow-sufferers and 
fellow-victims will appeal to whatever 

ins of his hopeful nature, with the 
assurance that others who have suffered 
even as he has suffered, and who have 
struggled as he has struggled, and have 
failed again and again as he has failed, 
have at length escaped the destruction 
which in his own case he has regarded as 
inevitable.” 

The writer therefore appears to be actu- 
ated by a purpose both wise and benevolent 
in its character, and the candid way in 
which he carries his purpose into effect 
assures us that his very interesting book 
will bring comfort and perhaps salvation 
to some infatuated victim of the benumb- 
ing drug. 

The contents are briefly these: Intro- 
duction ; A Successful Attempt to Abandon 
Opium; De Quincey’s “‘ Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater ;"’ Opium Reminis- 
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cences of Coleridge ; William Blair; Opium 
and Alcohol Compared; Insanity and Sui- 
cide from an attempt to abandon Morphine ; 
A Morphine Habit Overcome; Robert 
Hall, John Randolph, William Wilberforce ; 
What shall they Do to be Saved? Outlines 
of the Opium Crre. 


Taz amphlet _ entitled 
Friorma: Its Climate, Soil, and Produc- 
tions, contains, in brief, information on 
those subjects which p contemplat- 
ing emigration to a distant region desire 
particularly to know. It includes a neat 
Map of Florida. Jacksonville, Fla.: pub- 
lished by L. F. Dewey & Co. Price, 
50 cents. ome 


We have lately received the 
seventh number of “‘ The Workshop,”’pub- 
lished by E. Steiger, 17 North William 
Street. It has an illustrated article on the 
“ Handles in Antique Vessels,” and fine il- 
lustrations of Gothic Base Moldings, Cast- 
Iron Panels, Silver Goblet with Salver, 
Paneled Door, Ebony Jewelry Cabinet, etc. 
To mechanics of the higher class this pub- 
lication must be very useful. 





Puysictan’s Hanp-Boox for 
1869. New and improved edition, con- 
taining all the new Remedial Agents. By 
William Elmer, M.D. Bound in English 
morocco, gilt edges, pocket-book form. 
Many valuable improvements and new 
features have been introduced, and correc- 
tions made in this new edition, it having 
been completely re-written, and re-stereo- 
typed throughout. Price, postage free, 
$2; without printed matter, $1 75. It is 
amply worth its cost, and every physician 
should have a copy. 


Excetsior Montary Maea- 
zins.—No. 3 fulfills the promises of the 
first; No. 2 not received; and we are 
happy in the belief that it will soon secure 
its full share of public patronage. We 
notice the announcement, that the Pudlic 
Spirit has been incorporated with the 
Excelsior. Terma, only $2 50 a year. 
Olmsted and Welwood, publishers. 


New Mosic.—Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, 481 Broadway, has just pub- 
lished, “* You have Stolen my Heart,” a 
ballad by ©. F. Shattuck, 30 cents; “‘ The 
Face that ever Wears a Smile,” a ballad 
by H. P. Banks,” 30 cents; “ Logan's 
Gathering,” a campaign song, with poetry 
and mnsic by James G. Clark, 40 cents. 
Stirring words are in that song. 


Tue BeLtteronte NATIONAL 
is a capital weekly newspaper, published 
by the Brothers Kinsloe, in Bellefonte, 
Pa., advertised in our present number. 

The gentlemanly publishers take a lively 
interest in all tha'; relates to the improve- 
ment not only of their own county and 
State, but of the whole country. 








Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 

Instruction Books For StupEnTs in 
German: Pren’s First Steps in German. 
12mo. $1 10. Witcomb and Otto's Guide to 
German Conversation. 18mo. 8 cents. 
Dictionary, German and English. James, 
Svo. $2 50. 

Ancnorep. By the author of “The 
Climbers." 16mo, pp. 271. Cloth, $1 15. 
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PorticaL Works or Rozsert Burns, 
with Notes and Memoir by Currie. Globe 
Edition. 16mo, pp. 612. Cloth, $1 75. 

Comer’s NavieaTion Sreriirrep. A 
Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
Practiced at Sea. With Tables, Explana- 
tions, and Illustrations. Svo. $2 75. 

Campatien Lives oF SEYMOUR AND 
Buarm. ByD.G.Croly. Portraits. 12mo, 
Paper. 30 cents. 

Lrsrary or Harry Hovrs. Five vols. 
Tilustrated. 18mo. Cloth. In box, $2 25. 
Containing Charlotte and her Enemy. pp. 
126. The Three Half-Dollars. By Anna 
H. Drury. pp. 119. Paul’s Mountain 
Home. pp. 130. Harry and Phil. By L. 
C. Comyn. pp. 138, The Little Medicine 
Carrier. By the author of “ Basil,” etc. 
pp. 113. 

Portican Works oF Lorp Brnron. 
Globe Edition. 16mo, pp. viii., 685. $2 25. 

Smokep Guiass. By R. H. Newell 
(Orpheus C. Kerr). Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 277. Cloth, $1 75. 

Lrrz or Horace Greetty. New Edi- 
tion, brought down to the Present Time. 
Portr. and Illustr. 12mo, pp. 598. $2 75. 


Tue Srrerrvat Harp: a Collection of 
Vocal Music for the Choir, Congregation, 
and Social Circle. By J. M. Peebles and 
J. O. Bassett. E. H. Bailey, Musical 
Editor. Cloth, $2 25. 


American Hovses: A Variety of Original 
Designs for Rural Buildings. Mlustrated 
by Twenty-six Colored Engravings, with 
Descriptive References. By Samuel Sloan. 
8vo. $2 85. 


VaLuaBLE Hanp-Booxs recently pub- 
lished. We would call the attention of 
mechanics to the following vade mecums : 


PapeR-Hanoer’s Companion: A Treat- 
ise in which the Practical Operations of 
the Trade are Systematically Laid Down ; 
with Copions Directions Preparatory to 
Papering; Preventives Against the Effect 
of Damp on Walls; the Various Cements 
and Pastes Adapted to the Several Par- 
poses of the Trade; Observations and 
Directions for the Paneling and Ornament- 
ing of Rooms, etc. By James Arrow- 
smith, author of “* Analysis of Drapery.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue Borper’s Pocket ComPanton: 
Containing the Elements of Building, 
Surveying, and Architecture; with Prac- 
tical Rules and Instructions Connected 
with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton, 
Civil Engineer, etc. Inone volume. 12mo. 
$1 50. 


Tue Turner's Companion : Containing 
Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and 
Eccentric Turning; also Various Plates of 
Chacks, Tools, and Instruments; and 
Directions for Using the Eccentric Cutter, 
Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest; 
with Patterns and Instructions for Work- 
ing Them. A New Edition in one vol. 
12mo, $1 50. 


Parxter, GruDER, AND VARNISHER's 
Companton : Containing Rules and Regn- 
lations in Everything Relating to the Arts 
of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass-Staining, with numerous Useful and 
Valuable Receipts ; Tests for the Detection 
of Adulterations in Oils and Colors; and a 
Statement of the Diseases and Accidents 
to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers 
are particularly liable, with the Simplest 
Methods of Prevention and Remedy ; with 
Directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign 
Writing, and Gilding on Glass, to which 
are added Complete Instructions for Coach 
Painting and Varnishing. 12mo. $1 50. 





Eo our Correspondents, 





Questions or ‘‘ GeneRAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
tt is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ** Best Taovents” solicited. 


Tae Cornett UNIvERrsiry 
opened October 7th. Candidates for the 
departments of Agriculture, Mining, Engi- 
neering, etc., must be sixteen years of age. 
For the departments of Science, Literature, 
and the arts in general, they must be 
fifteen years of age. For admission to the 
classical course, they will be examined in 
the usual English branches, and Latin and 
Greek. For the Scientific and Agricul- 
tural departments only, a common English 
education is required. The expenses of 
each student will be from $200 to $350 per 
year, part of which may be paid by his own 
labor. Further information can be had by 
addressing Francis M. Finch, Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, Ithaca, N. Y. 


May Twrxs Marry ?—Jr. 
Editor ; being a twin brother, would there 
be any objection to a Ay ing a lady 
who is a twin sister, both of us having 
sound health and physical organiza- 
tion? My twin sister is the mother of two 
fine healthy children. Would such a union 
as I propose be likely to entail any evil on 
offspring ? 

Ans. In reply to this interrogatory it 
may be remarked that the production of 
twins or triplets is certainly not indicative 
of a constitutional weakness on the part of 
parents, and though it frequently happens 
that one of the twins is less robust than 
the other, and sometimes diminutive in 
body and in mind, it is by no means the 
rule. We think that in eight out of ten 
cases of twins they are each equal to the 
average of children of single birth; and 
some of the finest children we have ever 
seen have been twins or triplets; we think 
if the subject were thoroughly canvassed, 
it would be found that in families where 
there are a large number of children, there 
is as much talent, vital force, and stamina 
as in families where there are but a few; 
and we see no objection, therefore, in this 
case, or in cases generally, toa twin marry- 
ing atwin. It has been said that if twins 
appear in a family, some member of that 
family will also be honored with twins ; and 
we believe it is generally regarded as a phys- 
iological feather in the cap of any family 
which shows such an exuberance of vitality 
as to produce twins; and we do not re- 
member a single case in which it was not 
a matter of congratulation, unless attended 
by that popular inconvenience sometimes 
denominated poverty. 


Lavy Terecrapaic Oprr- 
ators.—There are no good facilities for 
learning from a teacher — 
thongh there ought to be schools in every 
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young ladies who wish to earn their own 
living. Apply to the nearest office, and if 
qualified by suitable education and a fair 
intellect, a little perseverance will make 
success certain. A country office, where 
business is not pressing, is the best in 
which tolearn. Any noble-minded, gallant 
young gentleman, now in office, will not 
refuse to teach a lady. 


SPELLING AND REApDING.— 
As a child learns how to talk by hearing 
others talk, what is the best method to 
teach children to spell and read ? 

A TEACHER. 

Ans. This is an important question, a 
proper answer to which ought to do good. 
One learns to talk chiefly by sound. Many 
a foreigner becomes an excellent writer in 
the English language, but who, having 
studied it by sight and not by sound, can 
hardly make himself understood orally, in 
respect to the most common wants of life; 
while a person, not a scholar, spending as 
much time hearing people talk and talking 
as a scholar would to learn the language so 
as to write it, would talk almost as well as 
a native. If, then, talking is learned by 
sound, so reading and speaking should be. 
Suppose a child knowing its letters, which 
it must learn by sound, were to look over 
the book with another child that should 
read a spelling lesson and pronounce the 
letters to the words C-A-T cat, D-O-G dog, 
distinctly uttered, it would be almost as 
effective as if the child himself were to 
read and pronounce the words alone; he 
would see the letters, hear them pronounced 
separately, and then hear the word pro- 
nounced. This is the way, and almost the 
only way, that children in schools learn. 
They learn more by looking over the book 
amd hearing six or eight read than they do 
in reading their own word or verse in the 
lesson. Reading in concert, reciting mul- 
tiplication tables, catechisms, lessons of 
any kind, will train the young to remem- 
ber, as nothing else will; and we believe 
that four fifths of the early education comes 
by sound more than by sight or study. A 
little prattling two-year-old on its mother’s 
knee will recite all the nursery rhymes, 
most of which it does not understand, and 
those jingling rhymes are remembered 
better than anything else for life. Since 
our language has no fixed and definite rules 
of pronunciation, spelling can not be 
learned as a matter of principle or law,— 
it must be learned by rote and remembered 
accordingly. There are, to be sure, a few 
rules, such as a short vowel precedes a 
double consonant, etc.; but there are ten 
times more exceptions in English spelling 
and pronunciation than there are rales; 
hence reading in concert, spelling in con- 
cert, sounding words on the ear continu- 
ously, is the way to teach reading and 
spelling. oo 

PuysicaL, Trarsinc. — The 
most condensed epitome of this subject is 
given in the illustrated pamphlet entitled, 
“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment.” Sent, post-paid, for 12 cents. It 
gives directions for the harmonious de- 
velopment of the entire person. It treats 
of peculiarities incidental to occupation ; 
beneficial effects of exercise; walking ; 
horse-back riding; rowing, swimming, 
and bathing. On the beauty of complex- 
ion; plumpness of form; rules of health, 
diet, breathing, sleeping, etc. It is full of 
practical hints, useful alike to youth and 
age, men and women. 


Iron.—“ Overman on the 
Manufacture of Iron” has been ont of 
print for some time, and is now very 
searce; we can send a copy by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, for $15. 





CavutiousNess.—I have very 
large Cautiousness; so | indeed, that 
the organs have th the appearance of young 
horns, consequently am — irresolute, 
fearful ; what am I to do 


Ans. One of the aovaaen principles of 
reform in this matter is that you know 
what the trouble is; he who knows that 
the terrible pain in his face is tooth-ache, 
does not send for a council of doctors to 
treat him. Supposing that the ailment is 
not a mortal one, he grins and bears it; 
but let half as much pain be felt in the 
breast, the side, or any other vital region, 
and the alarm of the patient would know 
no bounds. When you feel, therefore, as 
if you would sink from fear, remember 
that it is morbid and excessive Cautious- 
ness that troubles you, and try to regard it 
asa chained lion that may growl but can 
not reach you. Try to summon your judg- 
ment, your courage, your fortitude, and in 
proportion as you build up those opposing 
qualities, your Cautiousness will act with 
less relative strength. Pile the weights 
into the other scale until you have balanced 
Caution. Try to keep Caution quiet. 
Arrange your affairs so as not to get into 
sharp corners and dangerous conditions. 
Let Caution sleep, and it will get weak, 


Nervous Desirty. — So 
many things are involved in this subject, 
that in order to answer your question 
satisfactorily we would require much ex- 
plicit data. Send your address, and we 
will return you a circular which will set 
forth the particulars we would have de- 
scribed. oo 


Pure Water vs. InpurE.— 
Which is the most healthy, pure water, or 
that which contains dissolved various 
ee which are collected while filtering 

h the soil or rocky strata ? 


Ans. How many puff, blow, and adver- 
tise mineral waters of any and every 
degree of impurity, and induce the be- 
drugged invalid to swallow quantities in 
the vain hope of a curative remedy! 
Besides using the mineral water, much of 
which “smells very bad,” he will also be 
put on a low diet. If he recover, of course 
the émpure water gets the credit of it; the 
same as is often the case with the use of 
the thousand-and-one patent medicines 
which are manufactured to “sell,” by 
“ respectable druggists,”’ grocers, tobacco- 
nists, and apple-women. No. Pure water 
is best for all hygienic purposes. Salt 
water is best to pickle pork. 


Riries.—We can send the 
Howard breech-loading sporting rifle— 
called the ‘‘ Thunderbolt"’—by express, for 
$28; also, the new breeching-loading shot- 
gun—the “ Gazelle”—for the same price, 
and we consider these in many respects 
the best in the market. 


Tmorny Trrcoms. — Dr. 
Holland’s latest, and by many considered 
his best, work is a poem called “‘Kathrina,” 
price $1 50, which we can send by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of of price. 


Morsip IMAGINATION. —/ 


have spells of morbid imaginings ; how am 
I to avoid these? 


Ans. In the first place avoid as much as 
possible all morbid conditions. Let tea, 
coffee, tobacco, pepper, mustard, pastry, 
candies, have the go-by; avoid alcoholic 
stimulants; eat plain food that is fit for a 
Christian, and you might carry the matter 
an inch farther and say that which is fit 
for a Jew, thus avoiding pork. Greasy 
food, sugar, and the like in large measure 
or without measure, get people into a 
dyspeptic, nervous condition, and they are 
morbid from head to foot, and if they have 





imaginings they will partake of the quality 
of their constitution and be morbid also. 
The first condition toward health is a clean, 
healthy body; if you try this experiment, 
and your morbid imaginings do not leave 
you, let us know it, and we will then tell 
you something further. 


Lire anp Enp or a DrunK- 
arp.—In “‘ New Physiognomy,” the “‘ T'wo 
Paths of Life” are given, with illustrations, 
which show the beginning, middle, and 
end of a drunkard’s life. It is, perhaps, 
one of the best arguments in favor of tem- 
perance ever published. Young men may 
profit by reading it. —— 

Etecrro - Pratine. — “ Na- 
pier’s oo eager cape ”’ price, $2, is the 
best work. 


MENTAL Cunrvne. —What is 

= next greatest thing to the study of 

| to draw out and strengthen the 
min 


Ans. Mathematics for some,. mental 
philosophy for others. 


Nervous Prorpir.— What 
is the vest employment for a nervous 
person 

Ans. ‘thet depends much on his bodily 
strength and talent. Farming, if one be 
strong enough for the performance of the 
work, is a good vocation for a nervous 
man; raising fruit and fruit-trees would 
be a good pursuit. —— 

Is rr an Insutr?—It has 
been said to be an insult to write a ee 4 


Pog pencil instead of ink, to a stranger. 
80? 


Ans. No. In itself it is nothing more 
than a breach of etiquette. Good manners 
require the use of pen and ink in such 
cases. It could be no insult to notify a 
stranger or a friend of something to his 
interest, even in pencil. Some corre- 
spondents have a very shabby way of com- 
municating their desires,—using soiled or 
crumpled paper, blotched at that, and 
dirty, sloppy envelopes, and so awkwardly 
written that it is difficult to make out the 
address. But the “insult,” if there be 
any, consists in the language rather than 
in the materials used. It isa real luxury 
to read a clean, handsomely—plainly— 
written letter from a kindly spirit; but an 
unmitigated nuisance to spend valuable 
time and spoil one’s eyes over pale ink 
marks or almost obliterated pencil 
scratches. Our correspondents—many of 
them—have read our little book, “‘ How to 
Write,” and know how. 


Mytuo.toey.—We can send 
“Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology” 
for $3; ‘Grecian, Roman, Scandinavian, 
and Medieval Mythology,” by Thos. Bul- 
finch, in three vols., viz., Age of Fable, 
Age of Chivalry, and Legends of Charle- 
magne. Price, $3 25 per vol., or the set, 
for $9. — 

Sroten.—Several complaints 
are before us that the September number 
failed to reach its proper destinations, 
and we are requested to account for the 
fact. One theory is this. It was known 
to contain sketches of the Presidential 
candidates, and curiosity was greater than 
the sense of justice in those having the 
handling of the Journat, and stopped it, 
thus cheating its ace. owner out of his 
dues. 


Pinay , As AN AID TO 
THE TEACHER.—We have received a copy 





Publisher's Department. 


Tae Question Decipep.— 
In answer to our question as to the size 
and price of the JouRNAL, we have had but 
one opinion from all who have written, 
and that is in favor of keeping up its size 
and price. “More matter,” rather than 
less, is the cry. So that, till further advice 
to the contrary, the size and the rates of 
subscription will be the same as now, 
namely $3 per year. But we shall keep 
the question of “change of form’—from 
the present quarto to an octavo—still under 
advisement. Should the cost for paper, 
printing, engraving, etc., change materially 
during the year from any cause, we shall 
feel at liberty to adapt ourselves to the 
change by increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of matter accordingly. 





Woo wim Have rr?—We 
printed a handsome sheet prospectus of 
the Journat—the size of two JouRNAL 
pages—suitable to hang up in any public 
place, where subscriptions for the JouRNAL 
may be received. We should be glad to 
have one of them put up in every post-office, 
country store, hotel, reading- , grist- 
mill, blacksmith’s shop, factory, toll-gate, 
ferry-boat, steamboat, school-house, and 
other public place where it may be seen. 
Who will put one up? Sent gratis by re- 
turn post, from this office. 


Ovr Liserat PREmiIvMs.— 
It is not expected that every reader will 
take it upon himself to-get up a club of 
subscribers for this JounnaL. Many are 
8o situated that they can not go about and 
talk it up. Such prefer to inclose $12 and 
have the Journat sent to themselves five 
years, which is equivalent to forming a 
club and getting the JournaL at wholesale 
rates. Or if two persons prefer, they may 
inclose $20, and have the JouRNAL sent 
to each for a period of five years. 

Still another way. If one be benevolently 
disposed, and wishes his rrreNDs to have 
the reading of the Journat—friends with 
growing families—he may order it sent to 
any number, making them welcome to the 
same. Thus, when renewing a subscrip- 
tien, it would be easy to include the names 
of several friends, and all unknown to 
them place the Journat in families where 
it would do a world of good. Already this 
thing has been done to some extent. We 
simply call attention to the modus operandi, 
and leave it with all good-hearted readers. 


Mvusic.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume, of 1125 Broadway, New York, has 
recently published ‘The Excelsior Music 
Book for Violin, Flute, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Flageolet, Fife,” etc. No. 24. Price 15 
cents. Also Godfrey's Waltz, ‘“‘The Dream 
of the Ball,” 40 cents ; “ Amelia, the Golden 
Secret Waltz,” 30 cents; and an Irish song, 
entitled “Live in my Heart and Pay no 
Rent,” by Samuel Lover, 30 cents. Sent 
by post on receipt of price. 


JournaL ADVERTISERS.—It 
is believed that the readers of the JouRNaL 
oe a thoughtful, considerate, energetic, 

reformatory, and “go-ahead” 
auth They read, think, and act. Adver- 
tisers inform us that they hear more from 
the brief “announcements” they insert in 
the ParenotogicaL Journat than from 
more lengthy advertisements in other 
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obvious: Ist. We print with good type, on 
fine paper, and good ink; 2d. We print so 
few advertisements, that all we do print 
are seen and read; 3d. We insert no cheat- 
ing, swindling, or deceptive schemes ; no 
patent medicines; no lottery, “gift,” or 
other lying “ inducements,” and this fact 
makes the JouRNAL so much more desir- 
able for honest advertisers, Until we 
enlarged the JounNaAL, we thought serious- 
ly of excluding @W advertisements. But 
now that we have so much room devoted 
to original reading matter, we may, with 
propriety, give a limited space to those 
who are worthy of a hearing in a business 
way. Our circulation is, perhaps, as wide- 
spread as that of any serial publication in 
the world. Wherever the English language 
is spoken, this JounNnat may be found; and 
in many other countries where other 
languages prevail, it finds its way. In 
short, we are aiming to reach, through 
this Jounnat, the hearts of all nations, 
and to carry civilization and Christianity 
to the most remote corners of the earth. 
Of course we shall look after the interests 
of our own country and people first. Bat 

‘our light will shine none the less for 
lighting our ne ighbor's. a 


CauUsE AND Errecr.—A cor- 
respondent sends us the following: The 
greatest study of mankind is man. Why 
not by classification seek after causation ? 

Take the greatest, wisest men of an- 
tiquity. Were they (1) born of city or 
country parents? (2) of wealthy or poor 
parents? (3) of noble or ignoble blood? (4) 
of learned, wise, of any way remarkable 
fathers? (5) of learned, wise, or any way 
remarkable mothers? (6) brought up main- 
ly in city or country? (7) had they good 
academic advantages, or were they mainly 
self-taught ? (8) were they of large, medium, 
or small physique? (9) of what religious 
faith were they!’ (10) wherein did each 
excel in the religious, intellectual, or 
material world? In like manner take 
most noted evil men—also, in like manner 
the most celebrated ancient women, good 
and evil. Then the greatest, best, and 
worst men and women of modern times, 
(1) dead, (2) living. Here, with better light 
and knowledge, we can doubtless arrive 
more closely at causes and results. 

Hoping it may be undertaken, F. K. P. 

(This is an interesting subject. We 
submit it for investigation.—Ep.] 


Two Numpers Free!—To 
new subscribers for 1869, who remit during 
the present month, we offer the November 
and December numbers of this year gratis. 
This offer relates to clubs or to single sub- 
scribers. 

Or, for $1, we will send the Jounnat to 
new subseribers on trial from July to Jan- 
uary! Will not present subscribers make 
these terms known to their neighbors, and 
induce them to try the JounNnaL ? 


Tue Bruen Cioru Prater. 
—This is a new plate made for the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine. It enables the 
operator to make the “ double-loop,” or 
Grover & Baker Stitch, on this machine, 
and for embroidery is not equaled. Every 
owner of a Wheeler & Wilson machine 
will find it indispensable. The price is 
$10, but we have made arrangements with 
the manufacturers to give this for a club 
of six new subscribers to the JounnaL at 
$3 each. There is no doubt. but that all 
of those to whom we have sent the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine will want this. 

We are enabled to offer the Wheeler & | 
Wilson machine this season on more 
liberal terms even than ever before, For 
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twenty mew subscribers for one year, at 
$3 each, we will give one of their Family 
Machines, worth $55. This, only $5 more 
for the machine, and twenty copies of a 
good family magazine, than the machine 
alone selle for; spend a few hours a day, 
for a few days, in canvassing. Set up a 
club, secure the machine for yourself or 
some poor women who is not able to pro- 
cure one for herself. -— 


Tue publishers of the School- 
day Visitor have issued & fine steel plate 
engraving, entitled “Gen. Grant and his 
Family.” It is to be 10 by 13 inches, and 
printed on heavy plate paper, 15 by19 inches, 
representing the General, his oldest son, 
and his little danghter Nellie on horseback, 
while Mrs. Grant, Ulysses, and Jessie are 
standing by, seeing the trio off. 

It is a careful study, and has been a 
deliberate work of art from the beginning. 
There is nothing hurried or slighted in any 
respect ; the features of every member of 
the family are faithfully represented from 
photographs. We would say that the pub- 
lishers commenced to work on this picture 
long before Gen. Grant was nominated for 
the Presidency, so that it is not in any 
respects a political or campaign picture, 
but something that all, without regard to 
politics, will be glad to possess as a national 
picture. 

The retail price of this picture is $2 50. 
We have just made arranger «nts with the 
publishers, by which we can offer the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and ‘he Picture 
to new subscribers for $3 75, or the Jour- 
NAL, the Picture, and the Schoolday 
Visitor for $4 2%. There will be great 
demand for it as soon as ready for delivery, 
which will be about the Ist of this Novem- 
ber, and we think many of our readers 
will be glad to avail themselves of this op- 
portanity of obtaining it at so small an 
outlay. Those who are now regular sub- 
scribers may obtain it by sending us one 
new name with $3 75. All orders should 
be addressed to this office. 


A Sprcrat Premium.—We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty new subscribers to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
New American Cxciopepia, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volumes, of 800 
pages each. Price, $80, net cash. 

This important work ccntains an inex- 
haustible fund of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, including Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Physiology; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manafactures; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Eth- 
nology ; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
Economy, Architecture, Statistica, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself, opening to the student and general 
reader the whole field c of knowledge. 


We learn from many com- 
mendatory notices published in Western 
newspapers, that Messrs. Ely, Burnham & 
Bartlett, shorthand reporters of Chicago, 
Til., are doing a good work in that depart- 
ment of intellectual progress. Their en- 
terprise and professional skill are reaping 
a merited reward in the possession of an 
extensive and lucrative business. Inter- 
ested as we have been, and are still, in de- 
veloping the labor and time-saving science 
of shorthand, we can not but congratulate 
' every one who niakes it a snecess in the 
practical application to the business of life. 





Tue Watrer Grapes, the 
vines of which we are now offering as 
premiums for clubs, is much exhibited at 
the farmers’ clubs and fairs throughout the 
country, and receives the highest en- 
comiums of fruit critics. We will send 
descriptive circular with terms on receipt 
of stamp for postage. Address this office. 


2 Personal. 


Bayarp Tay tor, the distin- 
guished traveler, and correspondent of the 
New York 7'ridune, is reported to be at 
Rome, seriously ill. 








Jay Cook, the eminent ban- 
ker, has built a beautiful church edifice for 
the society at Girardville, Pa. 


Dr. R. T. Tratr resusci- 
tates the Gospel of Health with the January 
number. Terms, $2 a year. Office, 97 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Gero. B. Lrxcorn, Esq, late 
postmaster of Brooklyn, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Jackson Shultz, Esq. 


Esenezer Irvine, an elder 
brother of Washington Irving, lately died 
at the old resid of the d d author, 
Sunnyside, at the advanctd age of ninety- 
three. 


Tue celebrated prima donna 
Adelina Patti, who by the way has recently 
changed her surname for that of a Parisian 
nobleman, has a brother fiddling for sub- 
sistence in a New Orleans ice-cream saloon. 





Mr. Epwarp J. Morrison— 
one of our forme: papils—intends to spend 
the autumn in Scott County, Ill., and dur- 
ing the winter will lecture in Morgan and 
Pike counties, I. Mr. Morrison is a clear 
thinker, and brings to his work an honest 
purpose anda landable enthusiasm. Those 
wishing to bespeak his services can address 
him at his home, Naples, Scott Co., Ill. 


General Items. 


To Srupents 1x PaRreEeNor- 
ocy.—Our Session for 1869 will open 
January 4th, at 889 Broadway, New York. 
All who contemplate taking professional 
instruction in Practical Phrenology should 
indicate their desire at once. Our aim is 
to open up the whole subject of theoretical 
and practical Phrenology, and thereby 
teach our pupils how to become successful 
teachers, lecturers, and examiners; how 
to promulgate Phrenology, and by ex- 
aminations to apply it to the practical 
wants of the community. We hope to 
know early in December who are to be 
members of the class of ‘69, that ample 
accommodations may be secured. Those 
desiring farther information will ask for a 
circular entitled ‘‘ Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology.” Please address 
Box 730, New York Post-Office. 








“ A Foor at Onz Enp, anna 
Fins At THE OTHER, CONSUMING BOTH.” — 
The number of cigars sold per day on 
Broadway, New York, is estimated at 
20,000. Of these one twenticth cost 30 





cents apiece, one tenth 25 cents, one fifth 
20 cents, two fifths 15 cents, and one fourth 
10 cents. Thus Broadway spends upon its 
cigars $3,300 per day, or $2,050,850 per year. 
It is estimated that in the city of New York 
75,000,000 cigars are consumed yearly, the 
total cost of which is $9,750,000. 


Equvat Postagcr.—The 
United States Mail, 2 paper devoted to 
postage matters, says: We are anthorized 
to state, that by an act passed June 25th, 
1868, “‘mailable matter passing between 
Kansas and California pays the usual rates 
of postage from and after the 2ist of 
October next, repealing section 259 of 
postal Jaws,” thus, of course, rescinding 
section 229 of regulations. The section 
repealed is the very annoying one of charg- 
ing letter postage on all transient printed 
matter between the western boundary of 
Kansas and the eastern of California. After 
the time named we will have uniform rates 
of postage all over the United States, for 
transient matter as well as regular. 

[Books may now be sent to.all post- 
offices in the United States and Territories 
at single rates. Sensible.) 


Ir may not be generally 
known to American readers that a medical 
college for women was established some 
years since at Fitzroy Square, in London, 
for teaching the theory and practice of 
midwifery to educated women. It will 
commence its fifth annual session October 
ist. Our English cousins are not as back- 
ward in social reforms as currently re- 
ported. 


One Way To Ger Books 
“ Gratis.”—It may be “ perfectly leziti- 
mate” for county school superintendents 
to “draw at sight” on book publishers for 
specimen copies. By this means a private 
library may be quickly and cheaply stock- 
ed. Here isa specimen letter. We omit, 
in this instance, names of — and 
places. R—., Pa. 
8. 2. Wetis—Dear Sir ; In reading the 
American Educational Monthly, I observe 
the notice of a few ~~ books published 
by you, namely, *‘The Extemporaneous 
Speaker,” “H story of a Mouthful of 
—_— and “ The ants of the Stom- 


“(These books I should be pleased to ex- 
amine, should you send om to me for 
this purpose. It is not my province to in- 
troduce, or even recommend, text-books ; 
bat our school directors very ently 

apply to me for an “‘ opinion,” and I there- 
fore feel inclined to make the acqnaiptance 
of new books. Shonid you feel ixclined 
to send them, you can ei forward to 
oe eae a = by ex- 
ress ——. Yours respectfully, 
, es ¢ . cm. an Ce, Pa. 

[We reply: It will give us pleasure to 
have this county superintendent examine 
the aforesaid books, and any other of the 
hundred we publish, at his convenience, 
and at his expense, certainly not at ours. 
We discountenance both begging and 
blackmailing. We publish books as others 
are suppesed to do—for pleasure and prof- 
it—but not to give away to those who 
ought to pay for their learning.} 


A Lrrrie Inpucement.— 
We know all our readers would like to 
possess a copy of the new Illustrated 
Awnnvat of Phrenology and Physiognomy 

prompt 


for 1869. To induce renewals, it 
is proposed to send gratis a copy of that 
work to each single Journat subscriber 
who renews his subscription for 1869 defore 
the ist of December. Already quite « 
number of new and old names have been 
sentin. On receipt of $3 during this and 
next month, we will send the new ANNUAL 
if requested so to do, ; 
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Facrs.—The following are 
established weights and measures in this 
State, the weight being avoirdupois : 

Hundred weight is 100 Ibs. ; a ton is, by 
custom, 2,000 Ibs. ; a ton by law, 2,240 Ibs. ; 
bale of cotton, 350 Ibs. ; bale of wool, 240 
Ibs.; barrel beef or pork, 200 Ibs.; barrel 
flour, 196 Ibs. ; barrel soap, 256 Ibs.; bar- 
rel gunpowder, 100 Ibs. ; firkin of butter, 
56 Ibs.; gallon of honey, 12 lbs.; gallon 
molasses, 11 Ibs. ; gallon lamp oil, 7.70 Ibs; 
gallon rain water, 8.25 Ibs.; gallon proof 
spirits, 7.70 Ibs. ; gallon alcohol, 6.98 Ibs. ; 
a barrel is 313¢ gallons; a hogshead is 63 
gallons; @ wine gallon measure contains 
931 cubic inches; a bushel 2150.42 cubic 
inches. 

N. B.—Althongh the above weights are 
legally established in this State, yet cus- 
tom has in seme cases established a dif- 
ferent standard, and even in the absence 
of a contract, the customary rather than 
the legal standard is frequently conformed 
to in settlement for sales. 


More asovut Carcaco.—It 
is generally conceded that Chicago is a 
“go-ahead” town. Western men speak 
of its rise, growth, and expansion with 
pride. We of the metropolis have no 
jealousy, no partiality, but feel a real in- 
terest in the growth and development of 
our whole country. But in the West there 
is great rivalry among the aspirants for 
fame and fortune. It is amusing to observe 
the emphasis with which citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis, and 
Chicago speak of their relative importance. 
And now, there is strife between Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, St. Joseph and Atchison, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, St. Anthony, Minne- 
apolis, and other prospective Western 
cities. But here is a paragraph which 
shows “which way the wind blows” just 
at present. 

Within the past twelve months, Messrs, 
Root and Cady, music publishers, have 
Fata, the entire music catalogue of 

iegfeld, Girard & Co.; the entire cata- 
logue of H. T. Merrill & Co.; the entire 
list of Cabinet Organ a cations of 
Messrs. Mason & miin, ton, 3 
recently the wapnones music eueegee <t 
H. Tolman & Oo., of Boston, Mass., which 
is the growth of thirty years of successful 
business in the most musical city of this 
country, and transferred the whole to their 
own house. The engraved alone 
weigh over twenty-five tons, and represent 
over five thousand jects. This concen- 
tration of eatalogues added to their already 
standard publication makes Root and Cady 
the Great Central Music Publishing House 
of this continent. 


[Verily Chicago is rising, not only as the 
greatest grain mart in the world, but also 
in music. ]} 

Bowtssy’s Mustc Drmon- 
sTRATING BoarRp.—This is an excellent 
contrivance for the transposition of the 
scales and the study of thorough-base. It 
has the approval of the best musicians in the 
country, and is warmly recommended as a 
valuable assistant to all who are interested 
in the study of music, whether as teachers 
or scholars. It enables one to acquire 
speedily a practical and objective knowl- 
edge of that difficult feature of music, the 
changes of the keys. We are ready to fur- 
nish the apparatus, which is neat and orna- 
mental, at $1 50 each, sent to any part of 
the country. 


A Goop Barearn ror Can- 
4Da: the buying of Nova Scotia. 
A Bap Baraatn ror Nova Scotia: sell- 
ing out so cheap to Canada. 
A Goop Tutne For ALL: annexation to 
the United States. 


If a Republican Democracy, with free 
®chools for all, equal rights, impartial suf- 








frage, a free religion, etc., be an improve- 
ment on a monarchy, why not extend it 
over the continent? We believe it; and 
while European nations are extending 
their sway in the East, why not we extend 
ours in the West? We believe in applying 
the principles of Republican Democracy 
over this continent. Let Europe keep her 
hereditary kings, queens, and emperors— 
genuine and bogus—if preferred, but let 
us have officers and servants of our own 
choosing, and subject to change when we 
please. Here, under our mode of proceed- 
ing, where education is—to be—universal, 
we expect men togovern themselves. Nor 
is it needful to keep a standing army to 
keep the peace, Instead of soldiering and 
consuming, owr people are producers. 


Empty Honor.—We are in 
the receipt of letters, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample, from different parts of the 
country—not from the freed men, let us 
state, from whence, if anywhere, such a 
spirit of alms-seeking might more reason- 
ably be expected—but from the thrifty East 
and the enterprising West! 

Blank, Ohio. 8. R. Wetis—Dear Sir: 
It is my pleasant duty, as Cor. Sec., to in- 
form you of your unanimous choice to 
honorary membership of the “* Excelsior” 
Literary Society of H—— College, asa token 
of esteem, both for high literary attain- 
ments, and the laudable manner in which 
they have been devoted to the promotion 
of science and reform, especially through 
your most excellent JOURNAL. 

The common object of literary societies, 
we feel, is too well underst to need aed 
explanation. Any aid which your kind- 
ness or interest might su ~ aie 
epg Ad or in the shape o 

the library, would be thankfully soled 
and acknowledged. Hoping that you may 
take an interest in the wallare of the Socie- 
ty, and lend us your encouragement and 
aid by accepting the membership, I re- 
main sincerely yours. 


Now this may be a very honorable—it is 
certainly a very polite way of begging. It 
will, in many instances, “ get’ the thing 
solicited, at no other cost to the “* associa- 
tion” than the polite—may we not say 
flattering—letter of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. We can imagine the youngsters 
chuckling over their rich, plump maga- 
zines, contributed by the honorary mem- 
ber who has made himself worthy such 
distinction! For one, we beg to be ex- 
cused, and may state publicly, that it costs 
real cash—not empty honor—to publish 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and that 
such honors would not pay the printers or 
paper-maker. No, no, young men, excuse 
us, and come down with your greenbacks. 
Order your newspapers and magazines at 
club rates, if for charity, and not ask edi- 
tors to feed you at their expense. 


An ATTRAcTIvE BustnEss.— 
Orange culture promises to be a profitable 
business in Florida. We are told of a 
grove on the St. John’s River, consisting 
of less than an acre, the income from 
which, last season, was $1,000. The busi- 
ness is attractive, especially in its pecuniary 
results. See advertisement of “ Floridian.” 


Tue Best Lerrer ENVEL- 
opzs.—It is strange that persons of good 
taste, culture, and judgment should use 
the odd, singular, inconvenient, and unsafe 
little bags open at one end, instead of those 
more comely and always ready stamped 
and self-sealing, made by the Government, 
and for sale by all post-masters. Of these 
there are different sizes, qualities, and 
prices: white, which are beautiful, and 
buff, which are cheap. Buy and use these 
instead of those “* Zeetle,” narrow, “tucked 
up” and tucked in things, 80 liable to get 
lost or get opened on the way. Try a few 








packs of stamped Government envelopes, 
and you will use no other. 

P. 8.—Use white paper, black or drown 
ink—no pale blue fluid; date and sign your 
letter, always putting on the full address, 
name, post-vffice, county, and State; then 
address it plainly, and you may hope for 
an answer by return post. For further 
instructions read our little book “ How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business,” in one volume. 


do was to attempt to entertain him. So 
he walked into the reading-room, where 
the Judge, in the dignity of spectacles and 
magnificent ruffles, was perusing the 
newspapers. 
em! Good-evening, Ju 
ae 3 sir Ss laste 


Lawyer—JSui ! hem! suppose we pla 
a a ohg! pubes or aa! 


tonished, and s) ver 
apie fe — ne iy billiards, sir. . , 


ee ; what do 
ye say to my oa «ad ang B. 


Tue Norrawestern Far- TM Stace po 
MER, & monthly magazine of rural life, is | all-fours. 
a handsome quarto of twenty-four pages, rma ‘(turn ' rning pale and pputing em- 
now in its third volume, published at | fh'any po La aon ape in any gamo— 
Indianapolis and Chicago at $1 50 a year, —Eh! what! well, no matter 
by the Northwestern Farmer Co. We will Fivatan the Judge familiarly by the arm), 
supply the above to new subscribers, with n ryeee the drinks—brandy-and-water, or 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $4a year. S Judge (becoming paler)—I never drink, 
Address this office. 

Among the best general farming States 
in the Union are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa. The above journal, it is ex- 
pected, will be largely circulated in these 
States. But it will, we presume, have 
readers in alJ the States. 


Tue Hanv-Boox AcGar.— 
Exxuanrt, Inp., August 29th. 
Samus. R. Wet1s—Sir; Ihad the good 
fortune a few days since to receive, peruse, 
and call my own “ The Indispensable Hand- 
Book,” with which I would not now part 
for even more than double its cost, were I 
to know that I could not obtain another. 
I therefore will act as agent, if you will 
send me full information as to the terms. 
Yours truly, D. M, 8. 


Wurat. —Chicago sent for- 
ward to the East last year 48,000,000 bush- 
els of grain, of which ninety-one per cent. 
went by water, and nine per cent. by rail. 
Of the millions of bushels of corn which 
were forwarded East from the same point, 
ninety-nine per cent. went by water. And 
all this in face of the four and one half 
months of suspension of navigation during 
the season. 

Is there any doubt about the absolute 
necessity of a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, connecting the Upper Lakes with 
tate Ons, Lake Compl, the | ere ec 
Lawrence, and the Hudson River? If the > 
East and the West are to remain goed pire Wer the vers day "pon eit may, 
neighbors, and the present free exchange | gives you the name, likeness, and charac- 
of productions is to go on, increased facili- teratics of he porsen aaa Jigme ead 
ties must be had. Railways must be mul- | aimost su tral powers ‘unvaile the 
tiplied to carry passengers and light freight, | dark and hidden mysteries of the future. 
and canals enlarged to accommodate the | From the stars we see in the firmament— 
heavier materials. But let that Niagara 


aE (in the blankest amazement)— 
What a ey ees 'y overrated man you 
are! (The soappointed subaltern retires 
in disgust.) 

Hospitality, in this case, was in the di- 
rection of perverted nature, and evinced 
the dissipated character of the lawyer. 
The Judge was evidently a man of sound 
moral character, and not perverted. He 
would continue to rise, while the lawyer 
Was already going down, down, down. 

Young man, have you the moral qgurage 
to say ‘“‘ No” when invited to violaf\your 
sense of honor and true manliness? 
you follow the example of the Judge? If 
80, there is hope for you; but if not, you, 
too, will go down. 


Astrotocy—How Tury Do 
Ir.—Many people have a weakness for the 
mysterious; and designing rogues of the 
masculine gender adopt a woman's name, 
then advertise largely, somewhat after ihe 
following fashion. The remarks in brack- 
ets are our Own. 

ander rey The world apapichet at the 
wonderfa ee | Se by the great 
astrologist, M: . Virago. She 
reveals secrets no —et..8, ever teow {or 
ever will em on She restores to happi- 
ness those who from doleful events, catas- 
pene hes, crosses in love, loss of relations 

friends, loss of money, etc., have 
ponent os a such - these rascally 
advertisers]. —— ther those 
ves in 


the malefic stars bee! + twtr = Fp reens 


inate in the 
Ship Canal be opened at once. Without it | and positions ofthe planets and the Reed 
trade must be diverted from its natural | stars in the heavens the p the time of birth, ee 


deduces the future destiny of man [i. ¢., 
is destined to be du by cutedbaiel, 


TTR cco Fail not 
An Exkcrric Crocx.—Mr. EES Seante you tet a tite, end fou 


channels, or become stagnant. 


8. A. Kennedy, of 481 Broadway, New | may never again have pn ee le an op- 


York, has put up a clock which is moved ly your money nt. 
by electricity, generated by a weak galvanic | go -mati with ik likeness and esired in- 


battery. There are but three wheels in t the Madame by mail with equal 
the clock. These require no oiling, and it and: satisfaction to t ves, as if 
is believed the clock will run a hundred | 1 person. The strictest wil be 
years and more without variation. A | turned or the contrary, the 
company to manufacture and sell is organ- | letters, with names and are sold 


ized. This invention comes the nearest 
to perpetual motion of anything we ever 


those strologiets— 
saw. —_ and ay! names are amps] hawked bee gud > 
these icked References e 
Tur JupGE aNnp THE Law- te we those desirin 


YER.—Judge’ Kent, of this State, a son of 
the illustrious commentator, while travel- 
ing upon the circuit many years ago, put 
up on one occasion for the night at the 
hotel of a small town through which his 
route lay. The chief lawyer of the place, 
hearing of the arrival of this bright light 
of his profession, thought the least he could 


iok ofa i. A, VIRAGO. 
P. O. Drawer, 
{and so forth, sometimes at Troy, then at 
Buffalo, Hudson, and otherwhere. Only 
“verdant greens,” of whom, alas, there 
are not a few, get caught in by such traps.) 
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obvious: ist. We print with good type, on 
fine paper, and good ink; 2d. We print so 
few advertisements, that all we do print 
are seen and read; 3d. We insert no cheat- 
ing, swindling, or deceptive schemes ; no 
patent medicines; no lottery, “gift,” or 
other lying “inducements,” and this fact 
makes the JouRNAL so much more desir- 
able for honest advertisers. Until we 
enlarged the JouRNAL, we thought serious- 
ly of excluding @W advertisements. But 
now that we have so much room devoted 
to original reading matter, we may, with 
propriety, give a limited space to those 
who are worthy of a hearing in a business 
way. Our circulation is, perhaps, as wide- 
spread as that of any serial publication in 
the world. Wherever the English language 
is spoken, this Jounnat may be found; and 
in many other countries where other 
languages prevail, it finds its way. In 
short, we are aiming to reach, through 
this Jounnat, the hearts of all nations, 
and to carry civilization and Christianity 
to the most remote corners of the earth. 
Of course we shall look after the interests 
of our own country and people first. But 
“our light will shine none the less for 
lighting our neighbor's." 

Cause AND Errerct.—A cor- 
respondent sends us the following: The 
greatest study of mankind is man. Why 
not by classification seek after causation ? 

Take the greatest, wisest men of an- 
tiqnity. Were they (1) born of city or 
country parents? (2) of wealthy or poor 
parents? (3) of noble or ignoble blood? (4) 
of learned, wise, or any way remarkable 
fathers? (5) of learned, wiee, or any way 
remarkable mothers ? (6) brought up main- 
ly in city or country? (7) had they good 
academic advantages, or were they mainly 
self-tanght ? (8) were they of large, medium, 
or small physique? (9) of what religious 
faith were they? (10) wherein did each 
excel in the religious, intellectual, or 
material world? In like manner take 
most noted evil men—also, in like manner 
the most celebrated ancient women, good 
and evil. Then the greatest, best, and 
worst mea and women of modern times, 
(1) dead, (2) living. Here, with better light 
and knowledge, we can doubtless arrive 
more closely at causes and results. 

Hoping it may be undertaken, F. K. P. 

(This is an interesting subject. We 
submit it for investigation.—Eb.]} 


Two Numpers Free!—To 
new subscribers for 1869, who remit during 
the present month, we offer the November 
and December numbers of this year gratis. 
This offer relates to clubs or to single sub- 
scribers. 

Or, for $1, we will send the Jounnat to 
new subseribers on trial from July to Jan- 
unary! Will not present subscribers make 
these terms known to their neighbors, and 
induce them to try the JouRNaL ? 


Taz Bruen Cirora Pare. 
—This is a new plate made for the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine. It enables the 
operator to make the “ double-loop,” or 
Grover & Baker Stitch, on this machine, 
and for embroidery is not equaled. Every 
owner of a Wheeler & Wilson machine 
will find it indispensable. The price is 
$10, but we have made arrangements with 
the manufacturers to give this for a club 
of six new subscribers to the Jounna at 
$3 each. There is no doubt. but that all 
of these to whom we have sent the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine will want this, 

We are enabled to offer the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine this season on more 
liberal terms even than ever before, For 
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twenty new subscribers for one year, at 
$3 each, we will give one of their Family 
Machines, worth $55. This, only $5 more 
for the machine, and twenty copies of a 
good family magazine, than the machine 
alone selle for; spend 2 few hours a day, 
for a few days, in canvassing. Set up a 
club, secure the machine for yourself or 
some poor woman who is not able to pro- 
cure one for herself. —— 


Tue publishers of the School- 
day Visitor have issued a fine steel plate 
engraving, entitled “Gen. Grant and his 
Family.” It is to be 10 by 13 inches, and 
printed on heavy phate paper, 15 by19 inches, 
representing the General, his oldest son, 
and his little danghter Nellie on horseback, 
while Mra. Grant, Ulysses, and Jessie are 
standing by, seeing the trio off. 

It is a careful study, and has been a 
deliberate work of art from the beginning. 
There is nothing hurried or slighted in any 
respect ; the features of every member of 
the family are faithfully represented from 
photographs. We would say that the pub- 
lishers commenced to work on this picture 
long before Gen. Grant was nominated for 
the Presidency, so that it is not in any 
respects a political or campaign picture, 
but something that all, without regard to 
politica, will be glad to possess as a national 
picture. 

The retail price of this picture is $2 50. 
We have just made arranger «nts with the 
publishers, by which we can offer the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and the Picture 
to new subscribers for $3 75, or the Jour- 
NAL, the Picture, and the Schoolday 
Visitor for $4 2%. There will be great 
demand for it as soon as ready for delivery, 
which will be about the Ist of this Novem- 
ber, and we think many of our readers 
will be glad to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity of obtaining it at so small an 
outlay. Those who are now regular sub- 
scribers may obtain it by sending us one 
new name with $3 7%. All orders should 
be addressed to this office. 


A Sprecrat Premium.—We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty new subscribers to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
New American Cxciopepra, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volumes, of 800 
pages each. Price, $80, net cash. 

This important work ccntains an inex- 
haustible fund of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, including Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Physiology ; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Eth- 
nology ; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
Economy, Architecture, Statistics, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself, opening to the student and general 
reader the whole field of knowledge. 


We learn from many com- 
mendatory notices published in Western 
newspapers, that Messrs. Ely, Burnham & 
Bartlett, shorthand reporters of Chicago, 
Til., are doing a good work in that depart- 
ment of intellectual progress. Their en- 
terprise and professional skill are reaping 
a merited reward in the possession of an 
extensive and lucrative business. Inter- 
ested as we have been, and are still, in de- 
veloping the labor and time-saving science 


; of shorthand, we can not but congratulate 


every one who makes it a success in the 
practical application to the business of life. 





Tue Watrer Grape, the 
vines of which we are now offering as 
premiums for clubs, is much exhibited at 
the farmers’ clubs and fairs throughout the 
country, and receives the highest en- 
comiums of fruit critics. We will send 
descriptive circular with terms on receipt 
of stamp for postage. Address this office. 


Personal. 


Bayarp Taytor, the distin- 
guished traveler, and correspondent of the 
New York 7'rédune, is reported to be at 
Rome, seriously ill. 








Jay Cook, the eminent ban- 
ker, haz built a beautiful church edifice for 
the society at Girardville, Pa. 


Dr. R. T. Tratt resusci- 
tates the Gospel of Health with the January 
number. Terms, $2 a year. Office, 97 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Gero. B. Lrxcory, Esq., late 
postmaster of Brooklyn, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Jackson Shultz, Esq. 


Esenezer Irvine, an elder 
brother of Washington Irving, lately died 
at the old resid of the d d author, 
Sunnyside, at the advanctd age of ninety- 
three. oa 


Tue celebrated prima donna 
Adelina Patti, who by the way has recently 
changed her surname for that of a Parisian 
nobleman, has a brother fiddling for sub- 
sistence in a New Orleans ice-cream saloon. 





Mr. Epwarp J. Morrison— 
one of our forme: pupils—intends to spend 
the autumn in Scott County, Ill., and dur- 
ing the winter will lecture in Morgan and 
Pike counties, I. Mr. Morrison is a clear 
thinker, and brings to his work an honest 
purpose and a landable enthusiasm. Those 
wishing to bespeak his services can address 
him at his home, Naples, Scott Co., Ill. 


General Items. 


To Srupents in PHRENor- 
ocy.—Our Session for 1869 will open 
January 4th, at 389 Broadway, New York. 
All who contemplate taking professional 
instruction in Practical Phrenology should 
indicate their desire at once. Our aim is 
to open up the whole subject of theoretical 
and practical Phrenology, and thereby 
teach our pupils how to become successful 
teachers, lecturers, and examiners; how 
to promulgate Phrenology, and by ex- 
aminations to apply it to the practical 
wants of the community. We hope to 
know early in December who are to be 
members of the class of 69, that ample 
accommodations may be secured. Those 
desiring farther information will ask for a 
circular entitled “‘ Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology.” Please address 
Box 730, New York Post-Office. 


“ A Foot at Ong Enp, AnD A 
Free at THE OTHER, CONSUMING BOTH.” — 
The number of cigars sold per day on 
Broadway, New York, is estimated at 
20,000. Of these one twentieth cost 30 











cents apiece, one tenth 25 cents, one fifth 
20 cents, two fifths 15 cents, and one fourth 
10 cents. Thus Broadway spends upon its 
cigars $3,300 per day, or $2,060,850 per year. 
It is estimated that in the city of New York 
5,000,000 cigars are consumed yearly, the 
total cost of which is $9,750,000. 


Eqvat Postace.—The 
United States Mail, a paper devoted to 
postage matters, says: We are anthorized 
to state, that by an act passed June 25th, 
1868, “‘mailable matter passing between 
Kansas and California pays the usual rates 
of postage from and after the 2ist of 
October next, repealing section 259 of 
postal laws,” thus, of course, rescinding 
section 229 of regulations. The section 
repealed is the very annoying one of charg- 
ing letter postage on all transient printed 
matter between the western boundary of 
Kansas and the eastern of California. After 
the time named we will have uniform rates 
of postage all over the United States, for 
transient matter as well as regular. 

[Books may now be sent to-all post- 
offices in the United States and Territories 
at single rates. Sensible.) 


Ir may not be generally 
known to American readers that a medical 
college for women was established some 
years since at Fitzroy Square, in London, 
for teaching the theory and practice of 
midwifery to educated women. It will 
commence its fifth annual session October 
ist. Our English cousins are not as back- 
ward in social reforms as currently re- 
ported. oa 

One Way To Ger Booxs 
“ Gratis.”—It may be “perfectly leziti- 
mate” for county school superintendents 
to “ draw at sight” on book publishers for 
specimen copies. By this means a private 
library may be quickly and cheaply stock- 
ed. Here isa specimen letter. We omit, 
in this instance, names of persons and 
places. R—., Pa. 

8S. R. Wetts—Dear Sir ; In reading the 
American Educational Monthly, I observe 
the notice of a few new books published 
by you, paper. “The Extemporaneous 
Speaker,” “‘ History of a Mouthful of 
—_ and “ The ants of the Stom- 


These books I should be pleased to ex- 
onene, should ry —_ them » me od 
this purpose. 8 not my province to in- 
treauen. or even vOneunaned , text-books ; 
bat our school directors very ently 
apply to me for an “‘ opinion,” and I there- 
fore feel inclined to make the acquaiptance 
of new books. Should you feel ixclined 
to send them, you can either forward to 
on H wv 4 > apie gg 

ress to H——. Yours % 

? ss © , Co. cp — Co, Pa. 

[We reply: It will give us pleasure to 
have this county superintendent examine 
the aforesaid books, and any other of the 
hundred we publish, at his convenience, 
and at his expense, certainly not at ours. 
We discountenance both begging and 
blackmailing. We publish books as others 
are suppesed to do—for pleasure and prof- 
it—but not to give away to those who 
ought to pay for their learning.] 


A Larrie Inpucement.— 
We know all our readers would like to 
possess a copy of the new Illustrated 
Anwyvat of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for 1869. To induce prompt renewals, it 
is proposed to send gratis a copy of that 
work to each single Journat subscriber 
who renews his subscription for 1969 before 
the ist of December. Already quite « 
number of new and old names have been 
sentin. On receipt of $3 during this and 
next month, we will send the new ANNUAL 
if requested so to do, ; 
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Facrs.—The following are 
established weights and measures in this 
State, the weight being avoirdupois : 

Hundred weight is 100 Ibs. ; a ton is, by 
custom, 2,000 Ibs. ; a ton by law, 2,240 Ibs. ; 
pale of cotton, 350 Ibs.; bale of wool, 240 
Ibs.; barrel beef or pork, 200 Ibs. ; barrel 
flour, 196 Ibs. ; barrel soap, 256 Ibs.; bar- 
rel gunpowder, 100 Ibs. ; firkin of butter, 
56 Ibs.; gallon of honey, 12 lbs.; gallon 
molasses, 11 bs. ; gallon lamp oil, 7.70 lbs; 
gallon rain water, 8.25 Ibs.; gallon proof 
spirits, 7.70 Ibs. ; gallon alcohol, 6.98 Ibs. ; 
a barrel is 313¢ gallons; a hogshead is 63 
gallons; a wine gallon measure contains 
231 cubic inches; a bushel 2150.42 cubic 
inches. 

N. B.—Although the above weights are 
legally established in this State, yet cus- 
tom has in seme cases established a dif- 
ferent standard, and even in the absence 
of a contract, the customary rather than 
the legal standard is frequently conformed 
to in settlement for sales. 





More asout Cuicaco.—It 
is generally conceded that Chicago is a 
“go-ahead” town. Western men speak 
of its rise, growth, and expansion with 
pride. We of the metropolis have no 
jealousy, no partiality, but feel a real in- 
terest in the growth and development of 
our whole country. But in the West there 
is great rivalry among the aspirants for 
fame and fortune. It is amusing to observe 
the emphasis with which citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis, and 
Chicago speak of their relative importance. 
And now, there is strife between Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, St. Joseph and Atchison, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, St. Anthony, Minne- 
apolis, and other prospective Western 
cities. But here is a paragraph which 
shows “which way the wind blows” just 
at present. 


Within the past twelve months, Messrs, 
Root and Cady, music publishers, have 
pow the entire music catalogue of 

jegfeld, Girard & Co.; the entire cata- 
logue of H. T. Merrill & Co.; the entire 
list of Cabinet — publications of 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Boston, and 
recently the immense music catalogue of 
H. Tolman & Co., of Boston, Mass., which 
is the growth of thirty years of successful 
business in the most musical city of this 
country, and transferred the whole to their 
own house. Zhe engraved plates alone 
weigh over twenty-five tons, and represent 
over five thousand ects. 
tration of eatalogues added to their already 
standard publication makes Root and Cady 
the Great Central Music Publishing House 
of this continent. 

[Verily Chicago is rising, not only as the 
greatest grain mart in the world, but also 
in music. ]} 


Bowtssy’s Mustc Drmon- 
STRATING BoaRD.—This is an excellent 
contrivance for the transposition of the 
scales and the study of thorough-hase. It 
has the approval of the best musicians in the 
country, and is warmly recommended as a 
valuable assistant to all who are interested 
in the study of music, whether as teachers 
or scholars. It enables one to acquire 
speedily a practical and objective knowl- 
edge of that difficult feature of music, the 
changes of the keys. We are ready to fur- 
nish the apparatus, which is neat and orna- 
mental, at $1 50 each, sent to any part of 
the country. 

A Goop Baraearn ror Can- 
Apa: the buying of Nova Scotia. 

A Bap Barearn ror Nova Scotia: sell- 
ing out so cheap to Canada. 

A Goop Tunxe ror ALL: annexation to 
the United States. 


If a Republican Democracy, with free 
Schools for all, equal rights, impartial suf- 











frage, a free religion, etc., be an improve- 
ment on a monarchy, why not extend it 
over the continent? We believe it; and 
while European nations ate extending 
their sway in the East, why not we extend 
ours in the West? We believe in applying 
the principles of Republican Democracy 
over this continent. Let Europe keep her 
hereditary kings, queens, and emperors— 
genuine and bogue—if preferred, but let 
us have officers and servants of our own 
choosing, and subject to change when we 
please. Here, under our mode of proceed- 
ing, where education is—to be—universal, 
we expect men togovern themselves. Nor 
is it needful to keep a standing army to 
keep the peace. Instead of soldiering and 
consuming, our people are producers. 


Empty Honor.—We are in 
the receipt of letters, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample, from different parts of the 
country—not from the freed men, let us 
state, from whence, if anywhere, such a 
spirit of alms-seeking might more reason- 
ably be expected—but from the thrifty East 
and the enterprising West! 

Blank, Ohio, 8. R. Weiis—Dear Sir: 
It is my pleasant duty, as Cor. Sec., to in- 
form you of eee unanimous choice to 
honorary membership of the “* Excelsior” 
Literary Society of H—— College, asa token 
of esteem, both for high literary attain- 
ments, and the laudable manner in which 
they have been devoted to the promotion 
of science and reform, especially through 
your most excellent JOURNAL. 

The common object of literary societies, 
we feel, is too well unders' to need an 
explanation. Any aid which your kind- 
ness or interest might su it, either 

cuniarily or in the shape o’ ks, etc. 
for the library, would be thankfully receiv: 
and acknowl Hoping that you may 
take an interest in the welfare of the Socie- 
pf and lend us your encouragement and 
aid by accepting the membership, I re- 
main sincerely yours. 


Now this may be a very honorable—it is 
certainly a very polite way of begging. It 
will, in many instances, “ get’ the thing 
solicited, at no other cost to the “ associa- 
tion” than the polite—may we not say 
flattering—letter of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. We can imagine the youngsters 
chuckling over their rich, plump maga- 
zines, contributed by the honorary mem- 
ber who has made himself worthy such 
distinction! For one, we beg to be ex- 
cused, and may state publicly, that it costs 
real cash—not empty honor—to publish 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and that 
such honors would not pay the printers or 
paper-maker. No, no, young men, excuse 
us, and come down with your greenbacks. 
Order your newspapers and magazines at 
club rates, if for charity, and not ask edi- 
tors to feed you at their expense. 


An ATTRACTIVE BusInEss.— 
Orange culture promises to be a profitable 
business in Florida. We are told of a 
grove on the St. John’s River, consisting 
of less than an acre, the income from 
which, last season, was $1,000. The busi- 
ness is attractive,especially in its pecuniary 
results. See advertisement of “* Floridian.” 


Tae Best Lerrer EnveEt- 
opes.—It is strange that persons of good 
taste, culture, and judgment should use 
the odd, singular, inconvenient, and unsafe 
little bags open at one end, instead of those 
more comely and always ready stamped 
and self-sealing, made by the Government, 
and for sale by all post-masters. Of these 
there are different sizes, qualities, and 
prices: white, which are beautiful, and 
buff, which are cheap. Buy and use these 
instead of those “* Jeetle,” narrow, “ tucked 
up” and tucked in things, so liable to get 
lost or get opened on the way. Try a few 





packs of stamped Government envelopes, 
and you will use no other. 

P. 8.—Use white paper, black or drown 
ink—no pale blue fluid; date and sign your 
letter, always putting on the full address, 
name, post-office, county, and State; then 
address it plainly, and you may hope for 
an answer by return post. For further 
instructions read our little book “ How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business,” in one volume. 


Tue NorrawesTern Far- 
MER, & monthly magazine of rural life, is 
a handsome quarto of twenty-four pages, 
now in its third volume, published at 
Indianapolis and Chicago at $1 50 a year, 
by the Northwestern Farmer Co. We will 
supply the above to new subscribers, with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $4 a year. 
Address this office. 

Among the best general farming States 
in the Union are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa. The above journal, it is ex- 
pected, will be largely circulated in these 
States. But it will, we presume, have 
readers in all the States. 


Tur Hanv-Boox Acary.— 
Evxuant, Inp., August 29th. 
Samvuet R. Wetis—Sir: Ihad the good 
fortune a few days since to receive, peruse, 
and call my own “ The Indispensable Hand- 
Book,” with which I would not now part 
for even more than double its cost, were I 
to know that I could not obtain another. 
I therefore will act as agent, if you will 
send me full information as to the terms. 
Yours truly, D. M, 8. 


Wueat.—Chicago sent for- 
ward to the East last year 48,000,000 bush- 
els of grain, of which ninety-one per cent. 
went by water, and nine per cent. by rail. 
Of the millions of bushels of corn which 
were forwarded East from the same point, 
ninety-nine per cent. went by water. And 
all this in face of the four and one half 
months of suspension of navigation during 
the season. 

Is there any doubt about the absolute 
necessity of a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, connecting the Upper Lakes with 
Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Hudson River? If the 
East and the West are to remain goed 
neighbors, and the present free exchange 
of productions is to go on, increased facili- 
ties must be had. Railways must be mul- 
tiplied to carry passengers and light freight, 
and canals enlarged to accommodate the 
heavier materials. But let that Niagara 
Ship Canal be opened at once. Without it 
trade must be diverted from its natural 
channels, or become stagnant. 


An Etrcrric Crock.—Mr. 
8. A. Kennedy, of 481 Broadway, New 
York, has put up a clock which is moved 
by electricity, generated by a weak galvanic 
battery. There are but three wheels in 
the clock. These require no oiling, and it 
is believed the clock will run a hundred 
years an@ more without variation. A 
company to manufacture and sell is organ- 
ized. This invention comes the nearest 
to perpetual motion of anything we ever 


saw. 


Tue JupGE anp THE Law- 
YER.—Judge Kent, of this State, a son of 
the illustrious commentator, while travel- 
ing upon the circuit many years ago, put 
up on one occasion for the night at the 
hotel of a small town through which his 
route lay. The chief lawyer of the place, 
hearing of the arrival of this bright light 
of his profession, thought the least he could 








do was to attempt to entertain him. So 
he walked into the reading-room, where 
the Judge, in the dignity of spectacles and 


magnificent ruffles, 

newspapers. 
Lawyer—Hem! Good-evening, Judge 
Judge—Good-evening, sir! ne satan 
Lawyer—Judge | hem! suppose we play 

a game of billiards? 


astonished, and ng ver 
slowly— never play Villarde sit " P 
Lawyer—Ah! well, nihepins; what do 
you say to ninepins, sir? 
Ji I never play ninepins, sir. 
ih! then we'll have a game of 


was perusing the 


uage (taras speak 
turning pale and ‘ing em- 
= renege. Ly never engage in any gamo— 
mn any game whatever, sir. 
—Eh! what! well, no matter 
taking the Judge familiarly by the arm), 
aa Thane the drinks—brandy-and-water, or 
n 
saa (becoming paler)—I never drink, 
sir. 

Lawyer (in the blankest amazement)— 
What a a overrated man you 
are! (The disappointed subaltern retires 
in disgust.) 

Hospitality, in this case, was in the di- 
rection of perverted nature, and evinced 
the dissipated character of the lawyer. 
The Judge was evidently a man of sound 
moral character, and not perverted. He 
would continue to rise, while the lawyer 
was already going down, down, down. 

Young man, have you the moral courage 
to say “‘ No” when invited to violate your 
sense of honor and true manliness? Can 
you follow the example of the Judge? If 
80, there is hope for you; but if not, you, 
too, will go down. 


AstroLtocy—How Tury Do 
Ir.—Many people have a weakness for the 
mysterious; and designing rogues of the 
masculine gender adopt a woman's name, 
then advertise largely, somewhat after ihe 
following fashion. The remarks in brack- 
ets are our own. 


Astrology! The world astonished at the 
wonderful revelations made by the great 
astrologist, Madame H. A. Virago. She 
reveals secrets no mortal ever knew [or 
ever will know]. She restores to happi- 
ness who from doleful events, catas- 
trophes, crosses in love, loss of relations 
and friends, loss of money, etc., have be- 
come despondent = as these rascally 
pena She bri together those 
long separa ves information concern- 
ing absent friends or lovers, restores lost 
or stolen property, causes speedy marriages 
and tells you the very day you will marry, 
gives you the name, likeness, and charac- 
teristics of the person [what assumption]. 

reads your ve its, and by her 
almost yg rh no powers unvails the 
dark and hidden mysteries of the future. 
From the stars we see in the firmament— 
the malefic stars that overcome or predom- 
inate in the configuration—from the as: 
and positions of the planets and the fixed 
stars in the heavens at the time of birth, she 
deduces the future destiny of man [#. ¢., he 
is destined to be du by swindlere]. 


ion, $1. Parties living at a distance 


can consult the Madame by mail with equal 
safety and: satisfaction to poe as if 
The will be 


a strictest —— 
tained, correspon 
iD —y ah, re- 
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are not a few, get caught in by such traps.] 
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Wants Reconstrucrine.— 
The Feliciana Democrat, of Clinton, La., 
thus laments over the departure of a 
school teacher for her Northern home : 
“The strong-minded woman who pre- 
sided over the classic negrophilic hall 
where the offspring of the freedmen 
and they themselves drank freely of the 
fountain of knowledge the waters of which 
she laved upon them, has departed. Yes, 
Clinton knows her no longer ; yet Yankee- 
dom will embrace her as a daughter who 
had gone among the disloyal and rebel- 
lious, and suffering martyrdom to the tune 
of $2,000 net gains, the proceeds derived 
from her colored flock in teaching them 
hatred and insubordination to those who 
are their only true friends. She hath suf- 
fered much; yet it is hoped that little pile 
will go somewhat toward soothing her in 
this the hour of affliction. For, lo! she 
ascertained that the mine which she has 
for the last two years worked so profitably 
is now exhausted, and she must look for 
new diggins. We are truly disconsolate. 
Hanging our harp up somewhere, we will 
ekin an onion in remembrance of you, dear 
old school-marm, proud scion of gifted 
New England. May you rest there in 
peace, and in the enjoyment of the spon- 
dalicks which your industry has earned. 
May the escent to which you have been 
accustomed always remain with you.” 

[This young man needs reconstructing. 
He should be taught to respect school- 
teachers, and not be allowed to slander 
them. He may not know it, but he is cut- 
ting a stick for his own back by this sort 
of talk. 

The same paper says: “ As far as could 
be ascertained on the 20th ult. there were 
41,560 whites and 78,500 blacks registered 
in this district; total, 119,860. Black ma- 
jority, 37,140." 

If this be so, we should think it would 
be policy for the whites to make friends of 
the blacks while they may. Kind treat- 
ment would be kindly remembered. ]} 


Fisnu, Oysters, etc.—The 

following letter explains itself: 
Great Saut Lake Crrry, Uran Ter. 

EprTror PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—<Sir : 
I am very anxious to obtain a work on the 
culture and propagation of fish and oysters. 
Our large streams are tolerably well sup- 
plied with the “mountain trout,” a very 
good fish, and I am anxious to introduce 
them into our smaller streams, lakes, and 
artificial ponds. Can the salmon, do you 
think, be successfuly intreduced into our 
streams? [We think it can.) Our Great 
Salt Lake is too salt, I fear, being one third 
pure salt [of course it is); but probably 
they would thrive at the mouths of the 


Tae Ticker Swinpie.—A 
lady writes us from California as follows: 
Having occasionally received letters from 
parties in New York and elsewhere, wish- 
ing me to become an agent for some won- 
derful and cheap invention, to sell tickets 
in some grand lottery distribution, or 
something of the kind, please allow me to 
ask how such parties obtain the names and 
addresses of persons all over the country? 
Do they get them from publishers’ books ? 
We can think of no other way in which 
ours could have been obtained, and, pre- 
supposing this to be the case, we beg leave 
to make a few remarks in regard to it. 
Our address is free to any persons who 
wish to use it for landable purposes, but it 
is not free to swindlers and unprincipled 
vagabonds. If editors will give our names 
to some one who will send us a sewing- 
machine for nothing, we should certainly 
feel gratified, for none of us are too fond 
of stitching in the old way ; or if they will 
put us in the way of making a fortune 
from three cents, we may tender them a 
vote of thanks, or we may choose to earn 
our fortunes; but if our names are given 
to those who would use us as instruments 
in swindling the ss and in — 
seminatin; engravin: 
to poieon t the minds of the ond 
norant, we must protest inst —_ not 
only taking undue liberty, but as doing a 
great wrong in aiding e hee ween of 
such things. [No editor —— 


do any such thing. “Ep. 
ceived from “ Messrs, iy We reo Scot ‘of 
New York, a package containing speci- 
mens of lottery tickets, advertisements of 
ebscene books, photographs, and paint- 
ings, wishing to obtain agents for sellin 
the same! Such things are an outrage and 
a shame, and we trust your JouRNA 
which has ever been ready to expose an 
denounce imposition, may raise a protest- 
ation agalnst this crying evil.—s. J. ©. 
[Persons who write to any of the for- 
tune-tellers, patent medicine venders, hair 
restorers, gift concerns, etc., have their 
names, with post-office address, put into 
lists, which are sold by the thousand to 
lottery dealers and other swindlers. No 
responsible editor or publisher would per- 
mit the names on his subscription books 
to be used for any such purpose.] 


Apvice Gratis.—Here is 
what the Inside Track says to advertisers: 

Nowadays, everybody can read. Your 
advertisements will not, in this era of 
common schools, waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. 

SS & ing will wear away 


ikea noe sefhay teow eae 


streams emptying into it. How can their | People 


eggs be brought? What time of year is 
the best? Of whom can they be obtained ? 
etc. I desire, also, all the information I can 
obtain concerning the introduction of 


information? [There is not, but there 
should be.} If 80, please give me its name 


and price, and I will remit. I want this Ir 


knowledge, not from speculative motives, 
but so far as I can to do the people good, 
believing that to live on pork and beef is 
injurious and unwholesome. Inclosed, I 
forward you $1 for the trouble I give you, 
which I trust you'll please pardon. Very 
respectfully yours, A. MILTON MUSSER. 
[We publish the above, hoping it may 
meet the eye of persons who can furnish 
the desired information. There is nothing 
— print available. Who will get up a 
mowing ood all the necessary directions 


i Aine ed cmrag i, orgy cae 


publislved for a fA 
oysters. Is there a book that gives this your attress. 


San coary en anemal ie aints a 
you a year, and you can’t advertise on 
, either. 








Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 





Tar Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
plianees are given, with the Swedish Move- 
tents and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Hyerentc Cure, Burrato, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Vznous, ] M. u.D., 
325 ADELPHI STREET, 








SpurzuEim. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, frem an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
44 size, $1; “carte-de-visite” style, 50 
cents. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 





Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





Sometuine New,—To Lec- 
TURERS.— We have for sale a large poster, 
29 by 43 inches, with more than fifty illus- 
trative engravings, including our largest 
symbolical head, handsomely printed in 
colors, at $12 per hundred copies; also a 
smaller size, which we call pictorial poster 
No. 2, and may be had at $3 a hundred. 
These are particularly recommended to 
Lectnrers, being printed with blank spaces 
for inserting the name of a lecturer and 
the date and place of his lectures. These 
posters are handsome, and well calculated 
to attract the public attention. They will 
save lecturers much time and money, by 
rendering it unnecessary for them to get 
up bills in each town as heretofore. 

Besides these posters, we have an excel- 
lent circular of THREE 12mo pages, con- 
taining a statement of the Utmiry or 
Purenowoey, with the TEsTrmon1ats of 
distinguished men as to its truth and im- 
portance. With these three pages may be 
printed another page, giving a PROGRAMME 
of lectures to be given in any particular 
place. This circular of three pages—the 
fourth in blank—can be furnished at $5 


may be had complete at $8 50 per thousand. 
Samples of the posters and circular will be 
sent from this office, post-paid, on receipt 
of 30 cents, and orders for large quantities 





of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 


Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t.* 





Tre Be.ieronte Nationa. 
(FORMERLY CENTRAL PRESS,) 
Published at Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa., 
BY KINSLOE & BROTHER. 

Located in one of the greatest producing 
sections of the State, surrounded by some 
of the richest bituminous coal, iron, and 
lumber regions in the country, it presents 
advantages to advertisers which should 
not be overlooked by men of shrewdness 
and business tact. 

It is the organ of the Republican party 
of Centre County, and has entered upon 
its eleventh volume. Send for specimen 
numbers and terms. Address, 
1t.* “ NATIONAL,” Bellefonte, Pa. 


Rev. J. G. ScHaerrer, 
Editor of ** Mirror,” has a new and popular 
Lecture. Address, 

“MIRROR OFFICE,” Sharon, Wis. 


Abdbertisements. 


Meee smene proces pe | Sor oe the 
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50 cents 








Terms for ad- 
esr at 


The Northwestern Farmer, 
AN ILLUSTRATED RURAL MAGAZINE, 
size and style of the PHRENoLoercaL 


) is the | it, finest, and most 
=a Mont 


ly in America. It is 
t closing ite third A volume, with 
reulation any similar 
|B n the West, aad with prospects 
the most flattering for the future. 
aii 4 UNIVERSALLY PRONOUNCED BOTH 
E PEOPLE AND THE PRESS to be the 
dest tt thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and the cheapest paper offered 
to the people. _ Terms $1 50 a year, and a 
premium worth twenty-five cents 
given to each subscriber. 
To AGENTS we offer the 
attractive list of premiums deiner emt 
in the world, and on terms 2 fo 
more lideral. For example, we p< pl a five- 
hundred-dollar, seven octave, rosewood 
Piano, for only 400 names at $1 50 each. 
Our list of Paty oe comprises Pianos, 
Cabinet Organs, Sewing — ioe 
a 


Looms, Tea Sets, American 

Washing Machines, Clothes Wringers, En- 

exciopedias Dictionaries, Sets of Tools, 
henge Hand Powers, Potato 
Grai Corn Shellers 


, Early 
Rose Potatoes, Useful Books, etc., ete. 
Sample copies containing full particulars, 


onthe Ni ; Sctnolcsors Da ago 


Tll., and Indianapolis, ind, 
the Ohicare being ada to the 
Prairie States, and the other to Indiana and 
the States east and south of =: ov in writ- 
ing on business connected wi padi 
address NORTHWESTERN FAR 


CO., 5T State St 
NORTHWESTERN 0., voor 
Meridian and Circle streets, Indianapolis. 


Orange Culture.—A gentle- 
man own a suitable tract of land near 
the St. ben 





t and most 





Address F 
a 8. Ls Wells, Esq., 889 Broadway, 
New York 


Davies & Kent, Printers; 
William (cor. 5 ), ew York, 
Note, and Card 
Printing neatly and SO 


eg eee sal 








50. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Sewine-Macuines. For 
Family and Mannfacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded First Pre- 


dam: 
riam = Fashions, No. 838 Broa 


ew Yo! 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and howe 
examination as to the merits rag re + 
tions of the different kinds of ma 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
come the faults and = » ions of the 
many now in the market. The Bartram 

Fanton Macuines are proaounced by 
connoisseurs to be better he gan Mg eo 
Saiehes, more accurate and 

ter capacity for performing all 

be veya oon any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
so perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 


ect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ry em vedi uses but one thread, pane ree 
that directly from the i focking the th n 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the ber mess 
firmly at overs stitch. The work fall the 
no fasteni: ng off, and dispenses may K ll the 
extra that is per- 
ate a two-third machine, which une an pat 
— a to ail operators. 
The des’ f the Bartram & FANTON 
MacuIne E different from all others. It 
racted that it is im ible for 
a lady to soil the work or while 
operating it, or become ertangled in the 
machinery. It will sew equally as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 
This Machine will make Button-Holes 
m thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 


makin ——— 

Each chine is provided with — 
wteser get ctuma pusteetly an shakin wee 
lace, yet s' tly firm w use, 
P'tt ll also embroider, cord, 
— fone: fell, ruffle, , and hem, 


“bach Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, th doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
all purchasers of Machines free of charge. 

ce, % 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each ys ~ so constructed that an 
attachment —_ Embroidery and 
Eyelet Holes. Bi Dutton: ‘oles, ete., will fit it. 

Reliable ts in oy city ‘and town. 
Illustrated oie reulars mailed an = ~~ 
cation. 


Urbana Eniversity. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the First Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute—a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
, Baral ip gg Mey, sh , Elec- 


Be sh Movements to 
ng A ay 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


An Easy | Way of Procuring 
Waat you W. 

HORACE Waren, & 3 0 
Broadway, will Roce agg Be a few ne 














, No. 481 
and 


Valuable and Entertaining Works recently Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


L—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels. By Rev. W. H. Farness,D.D. 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 50. 


Il.—A SUMMER IN ICELAND. 
C. W. Paijkull. Translated by M. R. Barnard, B.A. With Map and numerous 
Pon Nay 8vo. Cloth. $5. 


Ill.—FIVE YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. 
By Isabella Saxon. Crown 8vo. Fine stamped cloth. $2 50. 
IV.—AMONG THE ARABS, 
A Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. og Naphegyi, M.D. 12mo. With Portrait 
of Author, Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 7% 
V.—THE HERMITS. 


By Rev. Charles Kingsley . Illustrated. 12mo. Fine cloth. $2. Making the second 
veleme of the Sunday Sy. . . 


VL—CURIOUS MYTHS. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring Gould. Second Series. 12mo. 
Tilustrated. nted paper. Fine cloth. ref 50. 
VII.—CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By the author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 12mo. Tinted paper. Fine bryos $1 75. 

VItI.—INFELICIA. 

A Volume of Poems. By Adah Isaacs Menken. 
7% cents. With Portrait, Cloth gilt, $1 50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE OF a SCIENCE, 


16mo. Cloth, $1. Paper cover, 


AND EDUCATION 


Prospectus for the new year, with terms, club rates, etc., will be sent on application 
to Publishers. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


1t.* Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, Philadelphia. 





Elementary Anatomy.—In Twenty PLartes, REPRESENTING 
THE FuLL-LenetaH HumAN Fievure, Haur THE Size or Lire; together 
with a separate Explanatory Text, the whole forming a Com lete 
Manual of Physiological Anatomy, intended for the Use of Phys ans, 
Medical Students, Lecturers, Colleges, Schools, and others. a the 
French of Bourgery and Jacob. The following are the subjects and the 
arrangement of the plates: 

Prates I. and Il.—_OSTEOLOGY and SYNDESMOLOGY. 

Pilate I.—Anterior plane. ry side; The dry bones. Left side ; The bones clothed 
with their lignmsaite. At the limbs, the large vessels are added, so as to show dis- 
tinctly their relations to the bones, and to indicate the points at which compres- 
sion is to be applied in cases of hem: 

Plate I1.—Posterior plane. The same arrangement. 

Prares IIl., [V., V., VI., VIL, VIIL—MYOLOGY and APONEUROLOGY. 

Plate 1li.—Anterior plane. Right side; Superficial muscles. Left side: Superficial 


Plate 1V.—An IV. —Anterior a. : Right side; Muscles of the second layer. Left side: 
Muscles of 


Plate V. Oe eee plane. Right side ; Superficial muscles. Left side; Superficial 


Posterior gg Second mend | tied layers of muscles, 
Pinte Vit | —Lateral ¥... muscles. Muscles of the os hyoides. 
Plate VII. —Deaphenee, te A of = he tank muscles of the lower jaw, of the 
tongue, of Ang bg palati, and 
Puates IX., xo: +, XIIL, XTV. W eaegaamme, Heart, lungs, arteries, veins, and 
lym; 5 sare an the diferent Saree are indicated the points at which compression 
or Hgature of the veeels is effected, and in regard to the veins in particular, the 


Piste 1X Interior 


yy a gg eg 
—Interior of the trunk. Heart, lungs, and their envelopes. Large vessels. 
Plate X. a of the thorax and abdomen, azygos vessels, cerebral and spinal 
venous sinuses. 
Sub-cutaneous veins, and oop vans vessels. 
. Superficial ng and anc eee 
Partial figures, internal maxillary and internal carotid 


—NEUROLOG 
terior plane, Encep! halic nerves. Nerves of the extremities. 


Pilate X V1.—Posterior plane. Great ermpethet nerve. . Studies of the Gogo 
= their nerves. 


rves. dies ofthe fifth and seventh 
Plate’ 


—Brain, spinal marrow, and envelopes. Organs of the senses. Larynx. 
Puss cr canal eon cog kn BN hyliferous Is, peritonew 
- ¢ vesse! m. 
Fase Syn eesaeaey os spleen, ki cupeocumal enpial ea, bladder. Ab- 
dominal venous system. 
XX.—Complete study of the perineum in both sexes. Male and female organs of 
reproduction. Embryotomy. 

These plates are oer on ee twenty-four by thirty-six inches, 
the full-length y of drug an inches in a et They | 
combine scrupulous eatihs of drawing and foe tail wi 

t perfection of beauty as specimens of ‘Lithograph They are care- 
fully colored, after those oe the original French wor Sad no expense has 
been spared ‘in any part of their executi The text is arranged, like 
the French, in a recor for each plate. e whole text forms a hand- 
scmely-printed volume of more than 300 pages, and can be bound so as 
to accom} the full set of plates. 

Price, set, twenty plates, mounted, with text, $35 ; same, colored, 


$65. Sent by express, on receipt of price, by 


PLATE 





8. R. WELLS, Pusuisuer, 389 Broapway, New Yor. 
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Mental and Social Culture. 


For Families and Schools. By L.C. Loomis, 
.M., " it of Female 
eae, mele 

sone 
; V. dudg- 


Knowledge ; 
Lectures, 
Compared ; 


and Lectures: VIL Ruies of provement 
b Conversstion : VIII. Practical Hints: 
sh and When ‘to § 


jpeak, and What to 
; IX. Of Study “7 M Or ieienst 3 = 


Fixing the Attention ; > 
a Sip Otimpreving 


Capacity of > Mind 

the Memory ; 

A Cheerful biepeition Xv. Politeness ; 
av Practi ints on Behavior. Sent, 


id, for $1. 
 » . 8 ORN, & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 3t.* 


Smoking and Drinking. By 
James Parton. i6mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. This volume contains three 
articles on Smoking and Drinkin; thin by 
contributed to The Atlantic 
Mr. Parton, with a Preface. These fave 
seiwocted ponent attention both from the 

ublic and the press. 
candidly with topics co OF peat tedieitient 
-_ social interest, and should be read ri 
al 

The Tribune says: “ His im 
statements on the subject of D ng 4 
of more value to cause of temperance 
than volumes of inflated rhetoric.” 

iy of ‘this “book. "Send By al poet 
co; 8 ma 
= on receipt of price, 5 . RK . 

Broadway, New Y: 


blisher, 389 ork. 


Popular Picture, and a 
Pat. ne. 
Messrs. ow meee J & Becker, the enter- 
rising publishers ee. 
hiladelphia, have just — a large, 
original, ly executed steel plate engrav- 
ing, entitled— 
GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
from the hand of the celebrated Sartain, 
which is destined to be one of the most 
aed — of the day. Six persons, 
uestrian res. Every member 
of the ‘amily is as faithfully likenessed as 
the photogra + —— were given to the 
ge 
sel ve aye 
has cost power ta of skilled labor, and bef 
than One Thousand Dollars in hes and 
readily sells for $2 50, its regular price 
This magnificent picture >and a copy of 
OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 
one of the oldest, handsomest, and cheapest 
Xeans Folks es in this coun 


————S * 1869, 

for $1 50. _ Where clu’ are formed, a still 
greater reduction. 

The Visitor is a live, To 8am -toned ay 
for the Young of 

fudependent 

en 

instru 








—e: ‘i ey i 
scorn’ neu! ‘ “ 
in all things: Tts aim, th 


ction, pH. A. and elevation of 
our young people everywhere. 
Please send ten cents at once for sample 


— Agents wanted every- 


say Phiedeiphia Pa aes 
Some of the Finest Piano 


ee et mw is — in the “Home 


tae bey ain 


a collection 
in poh A — Sheet M wate foams would cost 
as much. 


rt a a 


ee Boston. 
ah a & COo., eure nd 











sayeth Boning Pest 


mh copies (and Prenton LaDe t ve 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-clase Type, Presses, 
Manufacturers of Superior 
Galleys, etc., 


and all Printing es at makers 
Wood Type, Eagle, Cal 


rices. 
ifornia, — other Cabinete, Cases, 


110 ruLToN AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boxwood, 
N. B.—A large stock of 


We are alwa i T cee and Pes Materials. 
wii ayere baring good 'ype, Presses, ng 


Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, pre: ex ae ee 
jogany, Mapl end Fins, prope P pues = 


vers. 
ways on hand. 


Oct. 6t. 


Cases, et:., 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The © 





y have 





lected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 


mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH! BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Oar profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-Honse stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large nnmber reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Expréss charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are finitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 





Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 2 North William pres, New 
anveunces to his and the = 
that his establishment is — = 

and material pid 


pe SO 
Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 





Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent 
8. R. WELLS, New York. 





Just Published—Tur Pro- 


CEEDINGS OF THE SIxTH Ny ef 
PERANCE 
Ohio,—contain presented, 
speeches deli 
etc. Sent b 


ma onal, for cente Uy, 8 





Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
Granps, SquanEs, AND UPRricuts. 
Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fimsr 
Granp Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Finest Premiums during the past 

forty-five years, 
W.REROOMS, 
652 BRUADWAY. 





¥--A., 


hes ects 





Watson's Manual of Calis- 
THENICs contains a complete course 
pe cal exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
with ions on phonetics and 


i pri 
of They bave physiology, and pogiene. 
ing the ha a enolase, 


bi: ly, can 
not fail to yield grace, pplenees, 
a ready hand, as well see health a 
guwen et endarance. Almost any school- 
room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the piano ee) the 
—ss there is music, prepared by the 
The book is richly illustrated ; is printed 
on ® , and bonnd in , style. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply cues to educational 
truths of ology, 


Posing to physical culture and training. 
To those in ~~ = is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
less the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in its teachings, and answerable 
each in his own —_- however small it 
be, for the of 
_, Sent b fon epocint of 

. SCHERMERHORN & co, “Pub- 
token 14 Bond 8t., New York. “st.* 


The Western Rural takes 
the lead in the Rural line—has the largest 
circulation in the West.—Farmers’ Union. 

We take pleasure in announcing that, on 
Jan. ist next, a other contemplated 





will be 
by the addition of Jettemn dae each 


Jemow the Most Successful, of Its cl as it 
is now the Most 8 of its class in 


ir, single 
eres Le fren ae ee 
We ~ ay y= Anal ap 


remitting the si price ; also 
Magnificent Prizes a her Clube: The West- 
ern Rural is the 


Srom the time 
are received. 
Rats 8 of paver hae 
; Address ‘LEWIS, 
Publisher Western Rurut, Chicago, in. 
Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 


Krpper’s Highest Prem —_ Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, werkees pl ay mag- 
netic power of any x yn 
The f labels of  * ood States, 
nnd Gn teleost for all . o-~ -3 
as w res u 
patented aietsiets. sm 
“The best yet devised in any erapery 
the treatment of disease.“"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Sui . S.A. 
Caution.—The latest im; bears the 
patent labele of 1860 and 1 


—— J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


, our Our of nasil ‘wettest 
and — 
Clubs are 


and mae 
made of beech, or 

ee white iene : 

or mal 

"Teereare four 








ings of cher- 


Of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
oa ris; 


for 
Now and 3, 80 


of aA ene 1 is for 
; No, 2, for men and women. 


et 








Eclectic Medical College of 


YLVANIA 
This College Holds Three Sessions each 


Year. 
The First al 


Session commences 
8th, and continues until the end poe S og a 
Second 


ion, 
ae continues until the :Seainning of Ma May. 
She thie Session continues through th: 


months. 
“Tt ij an able 
od avery bape ot aie onl 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 
‘A! 


eS Clark, M.D. , Prof, of Practice of 


Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Ana atomy. 
gt eed 
ic Ana’ 
Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 


Ao Prof. of Special 
1 see Petree oe om Medical 

S mes b scbhrea, HA, M.D., , Demonstrator 
ut Dz. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 


Surgical Ana 
Splendid H tal and Clinical Instrne- 
tion is affo Free tickets to all our 
= Hospitals are provided. 
Perpetual’ Scholer a nominal cost. 


sold for : 
ft > ry - 


MD. can, Sixth and Callowhil Streets: 
D., x 
Philadelphia, Pa. ae 
Tae Eetecric Mepicat. 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 . Price $2 per annum. 
The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in United States. All arti- 
cles original and y 1. 
id inducements to su bers for 
Premium engravi valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 


me JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND 8) 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 


James 





etc., sent 
ap " 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
ACTURING 
422 Broome Street, New York. 








Ask for A. A. Constantine 


Tar Soar, 
Beware of worthless 
that the name of the inventor 
is stamped on each cake. 
namale cent, Dee 


4 fe ddress 
E, 43 Ann 8t., N. Y. 


ted March 12, 1867. 
nha 
‘Agents 


on 
A. CON- 
Oct., tf. 
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Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Beoks Published by 


8. R. Wetxs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annuals of cl Sournel 
Phrenol 1 Jou 

Combe's res on Ph 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy... .... 
Combe’s Constitution of Man.. es 
Defence of Phren Proofs... .: 
Education a Im one vol..... 
Education. 





Memory and Intellect. ‘Their Culture 1 


New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter_-As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


the People’s Favorite Journal, and the best Story and_ Sketch Published. 
The most Interesting Stories are always to be pues in the NEW YO! WEEKLY. 

At mt there are Four Great Stories running through its columms, and at least 
One New Story is begun every Month. 

New Subscribers are thus sure of havin 

arr. no matter when they may subscri 
Unrivaled Literary Paper. 


the commencement of a new continued 
for the NEW YORK WEEKLY, the 





one. of travel. We do not alone fi 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY is illustrated from designs by the best 
a and it publishes double the amount of reading matter of any paper of its class, 
Stories, Sketches, Poems, etc., are from the pens of the ablest writers 


Our aim has been, and shall continue to be, to make the NEW Y' 
favorite in the home circle, a welcome — in | the works! 


of America 


ORK WEEKLY a 
in the cars, and on every 





le to make it a means of te mee ba 
investigations of scientific men. The 
r for the Million, seeking to advance the best be eer the entire com: 


iw Sas Whang 


to whiling away L apie hour, but 
garb the results | 
is empha’ 


especially in the Human Face bo ing all in its power to make them better, more in and happier, and 1 it is not 

vine. th more than 1,000 Illustra- controlled in the interests of an — ue or faction. 

tions. Onevol. In muslin........ 500 To make the NEW YORK LY a fund of pleasure for all classes and in 

Heavy calf, with marble edges. .... 8 00 | addition to the Great Serial Au we publish from Eight to Ten Stories and 

Turkey mgeces, fall git ex extra... 10 00 | in oer number, and also Half a Dozen Poems from the pens of Poets of high 
Phi | trated..... % 
Phrenotogy and Ri pag ah % Departments of the NEW YORK WEEKLY have gained a high reputation for 
Phrenological Guide ..............-.« 2 | their thoroughness, excellence, and general bayer pm of statement. 
Phrenological Bust “not mailable).... 175 | THe Preasanr Paracrapus are made up of the concentrated wit and humor of a 
Self-Culture and Perfection........... 150 na variety of persons. The jokes are not ot old and stale, nor rebashes of ancient Joe 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology....... 7% | Millerisms, ‘bat the spontaneous outbursts of natural kumorists—many of whom bid 
Thoughts on Domestic Life. ......... 25 PB. to rival Koyh _ t comic contributors: Josh Billings, Q. K. Philauder Doesticks, 

and John Qu 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. & KxowLepcE Box.—This department is begewcedgeen yo f= giving useful infor- 
Alcoholic Controversy. ‘Temperance 50 | through tt could ane be chtsineh eae aa aemN Wiha 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr. Combe INTERESTING ITEMs.—News of events of importance in all et of the atri 
fey ae of ab verbiage, and presented in the plainest, oo gene poms 
Family Gymnasium. Iilustrated.... 1 7 | °Goestr wirm Reapens axp Cowrerotons.—A free and Pa eta 
ne pe a Dice “Analyis ovary Kid 4 : in which good advice is given, and oa, and all questions propounded by inquiring minds are 
“hes 


Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man. 
Natural Laws of Man. en Sg 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws........ 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 
poy of Sacred History........ 
— ology, Animal and Mental ..... 
Sober and Tempcrate Life. Cornaro 
Diseases of Throat and Lunges. Cnre. 
Accidents and Emergencies. ......... 
Children. in Health and Disease...... 
————. Prevention and Cure.. 
che ye de ge ony eee 
Domestic Practiceof do. do . 
Family Physician, H a 
Hydropathy for the 
Midwifery, Diseases of 
Practice of Water-Cure 





tt ee OD et te Lk Leland 


Pounun 


answered in pointed and courteous 
Favorite.” 


United = and the Canadas. 
extra freight, a higher peas is charged. 
Agents where convenient. 
py $10. which is $2 50 a copy; el 
others who A up clubs can afterward 
The NE 
sent to one it for $6 a year, 


Post-office Box, No. 4896. 


Our Terus.—The NEW yong. WEEKLY is sold by News 


club of eight, all sent at one time, wil uf catitle 
RK WEEKLY and add slate copies at 


Now is the time to Subseribe for the NEW -YORK WEEKLY, “The People’s 


Agents 


throughout the 
ie six cen Lat rng its have to 
Tees | — agen’ Noes 
When ent, hy small: Single copies, per annum 


oe we $20 for 
us a 
mxn,  Postmasters and 


ERARY” ALBUM will be 


STREET ‘No, 60 Fulton Strest; New York. 





The Practical Farmer and 
op ne A Monthly Periodical 
. Now in its fifth year 

$1 per annum, pa 
advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 


. F., though aiming to represent 





Philosophy of Water-Cure........... 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Illustr’d. 4 50 | Of 16 quarto pa; 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. ..... 2 00 | of publication. 
Water-Care Manual. Popular ....... 150 

The Science of Human Life.......... 3 50 Pigaticn. 

Tea and Coffee. Effects ............ %| The P 

Teeth, their Diseases, Manag t.. 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand-Book, Home eS we How 
to Write, Talk, have, and do 
Business. 1 vol. complete......... 

Library of Mesmeriem and Psychol. 

The Emphatic Diaglott; or, the 
Testament in Greek and English. . 

The same, in fine binding............ 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthfnl of Bread.. 

Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes.. 

— ~ Fab les. Illustrated. Fine . 
: Sacred and Secular. 
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Life in the West. Md N. C. Meeker. . 
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The 
Diveatien of 

Srecia Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
& special List of Medical Works, invaluable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





ially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in ever on the 
Union; and is recomm to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
ent of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 
ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. duly tf 


Valuable Books for ali Times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations ....$3 50 
Life and Aes ot of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 





nccctecne Serene copenteste Sen 1% 


0 cee ecécicncs pesevensue 1% 
well SONI, «000 050s pnccnene a 4 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

supplement. .........66 -.00--esees 12 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution... -1%6 
Reid's English Dictionary... . 20 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

BORGRGD. 0c. ccnucancncisnecconcecs 200 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science 

Art. 2 volumes.............+-++++ 730 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 1% 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary sa 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 1580 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery........ 1% 
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Dicti 
School-Day Dialogues............-++. 
8S, R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
fal lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 





interesting reading matter, in which the 
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form a han ie half- y 
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rendered attractive by articles from the 
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% Cheapest Bookstore in the 
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113 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Architecture and Building. 
—TuE CARPENTER AND JornER, AND ELzE- 
ments oF Hanv-Ramine. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. 2 

Tue Carpenter's New Guipz. A Com- 
Book of Lines for Carpentry and 
, and pe variety 74 


griginal Design Theory 
of Stair Building: including some 
observations on the 






eed 


= ho 
* teenth . $5. 


Tae ee oF ARCHITECTURE A 
Bourpine, for the use of Architects, 


pany ti etc. Edited by 


Tue Buriper’s Pocket ComPanton, 
containing the Elements of Building, ‘Sur- 
bi and _— By Cc. 


Hints To - Arcuirecrs, and to 
Persons es Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

Homes ror Att. The Gravel Wall, a 
New, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing. With vings. $1 50. 

Woopwarp's Country Homes. $1 50. 

Tue Hovse. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
; ot pa » ‘a canes 


on receipt “s r 
Broadway, 


price, by, 8. it 8. 


New Booxs.—Cyciopepia 





and Residences of Authors. '2 vols., 


8vo. 
a $2. 


Pa, one he tage = 
Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. jus- 
trations. $3. 


CULTURE OF THE VOICE AND AC- 
TION. $1 %%. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 
ee GUIDE, 


THE BOOK OF UENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
= Poets of other days the present 

me, 


8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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By Godfrey. of 
“ Guards” and “ Mabel” Waltzes. .30cts. 

Live i ae” welt = Pay WN 
nn a 'o 

Rent. A Characteristic Senn. 
For Violin, 15cte, 

Pal Hard wet the Stream, 
An excellent , with good Motto .30c, 
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= .. a Rakes by 

Strauss. . eoose «++. M0cts. 
For Violin, idcis, 
Gelden Secret. 


The Dachesse of t Sowte 

stein. All the principal melodies of 

whe Second s eeleen 
oe eee —_ 
1Sets, 

Sabre SEMEs Nee veccttecesec S5ets. 

Grande 
>. Waltzes..... cts. 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 





CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 
mits 

Gounop has a symmetrical face, a face in- 
dicative of the artist. His temperament par- 
takes of the motive, in good proportion with 
much of that sanguineous element which in- 
spires animation and _ sprightliness intellect- 
ually, and a love for physical enjoyment and 
society. He is possessed of much imagination 
and constructive ability ; and a strong develop- 
ment of the organs of Mirtbfulness and Tune 
is apparent. 

The whole physiognomy evinces cultivation, 
affability, and polish. In fact, it is said that his 
graceful manners and easy politeness make a 
lasting impression on all who come in contact 
with him. 

He was born in Paris, June 17th, 1817. Like 
most eminent musicians, he’ very early in life 
manifested much musical precocity, and was 
afforded by his parents the ,means for cultiva- 
ting his gift, He studied chiefly under the di- 
rection of Halévy, the distinguished composer, 
and at the age of twenty-one composed the 
cantate “ Ferdinand,” receiving for it the first 
or “Roman” prize, awarded by the French 
Government to young musicians. The recipi- 
ents of this prize were entitled to draw a sti- 
pend from the Government to defray the ex- 





penses of a three-years’ course of musical train- 
ing in Rome. As the composer of the opera 
“Faust,” his name has become familiar “as 
household words” throughout Europe and 
America, that opera being one of the most 
popular among those produced on the musical 


stage. 


Another composition of Gounod’s is “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” which is better known in Europe, 
where its performances are said to have receiv- 
ed the most flattering welcome. 

Gounod resides in Paris, and lives in splen- 
did style. 

_—_ eo 

PHILANTHROPY DURING THE LATE WaR.— 
Though the taxes levied and collected during 
the war were heavy, the voluntary benevolent 
contributions by the people for the aid and re- 
lief of the soldiers and their families haye 
amounted to over one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars (187,209,608). The contri- 
butions for the care and comfort of soldiers by 
associations and individuals have amounted to 
over twenty-four millions of dollars (24,044,865), 
The contributions at the same time for suffer- 
ers abroad have been $380,140, and the contri- 
butions for freedmen, sufferers in the riots of 
July, 1863, and for the white refugees, have 
been $639,644, making a grand total, exclusive 





of the expenditures of the Government, of more 
than two hundred millions of dollars (212,274. 
259). 

This work of “ Benevolence” we believe to 
be unparalleled in the history of nations; in- 
deed, we do not remember that the thing on a 
similar scale has been even so much as at- 
tempted. In England, during the Crimean 
war, and in Germany during the struggle 
against Napoleon, men and women did much 
for the comfort and relief of their armies ; but 
nowhere else we believe have such spontaneous 
and systematic exertions been made, or such 
grand results accomplished, as in the United 
States. Nor were the “ people” of the South 
less generous or less patriotic. Such heroic 
sacrifices as many of them made were worthy 
of the highest humanity. It is true that many 
acts of great wickedness and barbarity were 
committed by brutal men; still, benevolence 
was often manifested by whites and blacks in 
the fullest measure. But the grand significance 
of these contributions lies in the deep and al- 
most universal devotion thus manifested by 
the people in the cause at stake. All classes 
have taken part in them,—the widow with her 
mite, the rich merchant with his thousands, 
the children of the Sunday-school, the settler 
of the backwoods, and the American roaming 
in distant lands, and, for once, unanimity in- 
spired by enthusiasm and a noble patriotism 
was evinced. If it really is “more blessed to 
give than to receive,” these contributors have 
indeed made a good investment in the way of 
“laying up treasures in heaven.” 
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COMING WINTER. 


ALL pallid lowers the southern sky 
Its mist-like, dew-damp folds ; 

All bleak and lone the trees stand up 
Out on the barren wolds, 


The hills now weep for beauty shorn ; 
The vales all yellow lie ; 

No more the angels’ rosy breath 
Will tinge the western sky. 


Their purple mantles, fringed with gold, 
Will sweep the air no more, 

For sadly, mutely, listening low, 
They've passed through heaven's door. 


And earth is left to winter's reign— 
That dark and dismal night. 
Earth's softest beanty swift hath fled . 
To realms of golden light. 
FLORENCE BRENTANO. 
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Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
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Published monthly, $8 a year in advance. Clubs of 
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men everywhere. 
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